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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1858. 


Price Fourpence. 
Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 








Rez ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 
now OPEN. Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock) One Shilling. 


Catalogues One Shilling: JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
ABIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 


BRITISH ARTISIS.—Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of = Society is now 
open from Nine a.m. until Dusk. Admittance, 1 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Secretary. 





THE WHOLE OF THE Remaryuye Corres or THe “ Penny Cycior2p1a,” 
wee ee ee eee etal Vanni, vanes: Se te. aan Sears 


SUPERINTENDEN' R. CHARLES KNIGHT. 
\OUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, leet-street, on MONDAY 
EVENING, JUNE 7, and following Bn in their great Sal 
the Library Edition of the “ Holy. y tani,” Owen Jones's “ Grammar of 


eminence, together with a new ‘Supplementary 





Loses LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE.—The SEVENTEENTH 1H ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held this day in the Library.—By order of the Committee, 

29th May, 1858. ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary. 


Leno SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. 
—The Council have much pleasure in making known to Artists, 
Sculptors, and Architects, that the rapid enrolment of Life-Members 
ual Subscribers has now given a material guarantee that the 
Society will be established on a firm and satisfactory basis; they 
therefore have no hesitation in 2 a comeeibationa € to the Exhibi- 
tion, which is to be erage August or September next, in the 
Queen’s Hall, Bold Stree 
Those gentiemen who intend to favour the Society with contribu- 
tions of their WORKS for EXHIBITION are requested to inform the 
Honorary les, by a note addressed to the Central Office, 24, 
North John Street. 





Agen 

London—Messrs, H. & I. onbeick, 6, New Compton Street. W.C. 

Edinburgh—Mr. Aléxander Hill, 67, Princes Street. 

Dublin—Mr. James Stark, Sackville Street. 

ial Artists who propose to send works from any of the 

Exhibitions in London, are requested to give the requisite authority 
to the Honorary Secretaries, that the Agent in London may be in- 
structed to collect and forward ———- direct. 


ULT, Hon. 
D. P. THOMSON, M.D., 5 Secretaries. 


RAND CEREMONY AND FESTIVAL on 

e 18th June next, at the OPENING of the SOLDIERS, 

DA UGHTERS HOME, Hampstead, by His Royal Highn ess the 
PRINCE CONSORT, who, with His Royal nese © the PRINCE of 
WALES, have been graciously pleased to purchas to 





the Work up to the present day. 
— 30 Volumes. The “Penny Cyclopedia,” in 27 volumes, and 
he Original Supplement, in 2 volumes, published in 1846, have been 

~ some time out of print. The Proprietors of those works have 
been enco' by the continued and extensive demand for a 
Cyclopedia of such high reputation, to print from the stereotype 
plates of the 29 volumes an entire edition, uniform in the excellence 
of its paper and typographical execution. The “ Penny Cyclo, 
now offered can never be so 3 for the Pr 
printed off at a very heavy cost the copies now offered, , the e stereotype 
plates have been destroyed, and will be exhibited during the Irons te 
sale. To make this invaluable work complete to the presen’ 
Second Supplement, embracing every addition Bu eneyclopeedical 
knowledge during the last pes years, has been at a very 
heavy cost for its literary materials ; and this teaportan volume will 
be sold with the Cyclopedia and- First Supplement, forming together 
30 volumes, extending beyond 16,000 Some copies of the com- 
plete book will also be sold bound in 17 volumes. 

Catalogues (1s. each) can be obtained upon application to the 
Auctioneers. 








Entire REMAINING COPIES OF THE MOST MAGNIFICENT WORK OF ART EVER 


BLISHED. 

Soncoertos, a and BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY 
ENING, and following cranky, in. their great sale of the “ Holy 

ee sg Penny Cyclo, the limited remainder of that truly 
splendid illustrated work, the “GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT, 
ones. Being a series of three thousand examples, from Be pcan 
yles, the ft ital principles which appear to reign in 
the composition of ornament of every pes oe 101 imperial folio vi ten, 
drawn on stone by F. Bedfo: 
The tang eg wor’ 


by Owen 





desi; igns | by the author, published at 192. 1s. The wond 





the Home. 

Several Military Bands will play in the beautiful Grounds of the 
Home, Admission by Purchased Tickets, to be had only at the 
Office of the Home, No. 7, WHITEHALL (exactly opposite the Horse 
Guards). A single Ticket for the Ceremony and Grounds, 10s.; a 
double Ticket for two, 15s.; a Reserved Seat for the Ceremony and 
the Breakfast, 20s. 

An Omnibus starts from the Tottenham Court Road end of Oxford 
Street every twelve minutes, reaching Hampstead, without tre 
in forty minutes. H. L. POWYS, Mason, Chairman. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
TITIENS, ALBONI, ORTOLANI, PICCOLOMINI, GIU- 
GLINI, BELART, BENEVENTANO, ALDIGHIERI, CASTELLI, 
VIALETTI, and BELLETTI. 
The following arrangements have been made :— 
TUESDAY, June 1—LES HUGUENOTS and Ballet, with Marie 
Taglioni. 
THURSDAY, June 3—LE NOZZE DI FIGARO and Ballet, with 
ide. Pocchini. 
SATURDAY, June 5.—IL TROVATORE and Ballet. 
Applications to be made at the Box Office at the Theatre. 
MONDAY, June 7—GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE.—DON 
GIOVANNI and other En’ its ; the Ballet will include 
Mde. Pocehini and Marie Taglioni. 
Morning dress only is necessary. To commence at Half-past One. 
Pipes of Admission :—Boxes, from 11. lls. 6d. to 51. 5s.; Pit Stalls, 


: Pit and Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery,'2s. 6d. To be had ‘at the 
fox Ofioe at the Thesis 


M®* CHARLES DICKENS will Read his 
‘CHIMES’ on THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 3rd, at Eight 
o'clock, and his ‘CHRISTMAS CAROL’ on WEDNESDAY ? AFTER- 
NOON, 9th, at Three o'clock, at ST. MARTIN’S HALL 
Exch Reading will last two hours. 
Stalls (numbered and reserved), 5s.; Area and Galleries, 2s. 6d. ; 
Unreserved Seats, 1s. Tickets to be had at Messrs. Chapman and 
_ Publishers, 198, Viccadilly; and at St. Martin’s Hall, Long 











Line CELEBRITIES.—A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by MAULL and POLYBLANK, price 5s. each. 


The number for JUNE contains D. MACLISE, Esq., R.A., with Memoir. 
Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 1874, Piccadilly ; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VISITING CARDS.— 
Messrs. A. MARION and CO., have the pleasure of inviting the 
attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, toan entirely new 
mode of Visiting Cards, which, from their perfect novelty 
interest, cannot fail to secure patronage as soon a3 


Instead of the name being ited, a hic Likeness will be 
mounted on ivory cards, thus enable every one, at the slightest 
cost, to retain a special album, in which these faithful portraits of 
their family and friends can be preservi 
By this method unusual facilities will also be afforded for the trans- 
mission of perfect Pe moe igs the post. The cost of the 
parm aera defrayed, these cards will not much exceed in price the 
The best guarantee that Messrs. A. MARION and CO. can offer for 
the fidelity and artistic finish of the Lig be found in the 
fact) that they have secured the aid of a ‘T WATKINS, 
the well-known Ph wher of at Bt Street, who will render his 
ly develop | most novel application of the 
Price : epee sad a Hake 100; Two Guineas for 200; and 
Half sGanecne cnn each succeeding 100 ; to be had at time. 
PAPETERIE MARION, 152, REGENT STREET, 1 LONDON. 





this book, and the calm and capacious Knowledge of 
the beautiful ich every ‘plate illustrates, makes it 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s. 
S ONNETS, By the REV. J. EAGLES. 
Author of “ The Sketcher,” &c. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE OPHTHALMOSCOPE : its Management 
and Value in the Inv tion of INTERNAL EYE DISEASES. 
unicated to the Medical Society of London, and now 


OGG, Assist- 
ant-Surgeon to th 
lo 





Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 
mdon : John Churchill, New Burlington Street. 
This day, price 6d., by post, 7d. 
A LETTER TO THE RIGHEE HON. THE 
LORD ADVOCATE OF ITY OF 


SCOTLAND, on the NECESS: 
A CHANGE IN THE PATRONAGE OF THE “UNIVERSITY oFr 
EDINBURGH. By PROFESSOR FERRIER, LL.D. 


Edinburgh : Sutherland and Knox. 
Ready this week, with pom Saha on Wood, post 8vo, 
clo 
HOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION: 


Treating of the Practice of the Art, and its various Appliances 
to Nature.. By LAKE PRICE, Esq. 


London : John Churchill, New Burlington Street. 
Price 4s., crown 8vo, cloth. 


BNGLAND UNDER THE NORMAN 
OCCUPATION. By JAMES F. MORGAN, M.A. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
Just published, fep. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
[HE SCHOLAR AND THE TROOPER; or, 


Oxford during the Great Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. "HEY. - 
GATE, M.A. 
Oxford and London : John Henry and James Parker. 

















Now ready, price 38s. 
RUBEE'S (Sir Bernard) PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1858, in 1 vol., royal 8vo. 

London : Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 





one 
adapted to enlighten and instruct the age in all the departments of 
illustrative art, and renders it, as the Atheneum justly describes, “ a 
horn-book for the angels.” 
Catalogues (ls. each), can be obtained upon application to the 
auctioneers. 





THE WHOLE OF = REMAINING COPIES OF = oe EpiTion oF 
BERTS’S Hory Lanp, Six Vi 

OUTHGATE & BARRETT ‘have received 
instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 7th, and following Evenings, 
the whole of the REMAINING COPIES of that truly magnificent and 
valuable Work, the Library Edition of ROBERTS'S SKETCHES in 
the HOLY LAND, SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT, and NUBIA, 
reduced from the Lithographs by Louis Haghe; with Historical and 
Descriptive Notices, and an Introductory View of Jewish History, by 
the Rev. George Croly, LL.D., containing 250 Plates in the best double 
tinted style, by Messrs. Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 
with descriptive text. To show the estimation. in which this Work 
has been held, it will be enough to state that, notwithstanding the 
almost exclusive prices at which the folio edition was published, 
90,0007. worth was ‘sold; whilst, of the present Library Edition, 
12,0002. worth has been already supplied to the public at the full 


Catalogues, 1s. each, can be obtained from the Auctioneers. 





A Most VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF CHOICE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
ENGRAVINGS, AND IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED Books. 
QOUuTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY 
EVENING, JUNE7, and following evenings, an extremely valuable 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN ENGRAVINGS, and 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, comprising the most celebrated productions 
that have been published during the last few years. 


Catalogues (1s. each), can be obtained upon application to the 
Auctioneers. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


MOSSES ; comprising a general Account of their ae 
Fruetification, Arrangement, and General Distribution. By R. 





UBEES (Si ir Seeds HISTORY of the 
LANDED GENTRY, in 1 vol., royal 8vo. 
London : Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 





w ready, Three Vols., post 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d. 
R L i. N G: a Novel. In Three Volumes. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen. 59, Pall Mall. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR JU 
pzrrs DIARY AND CORRESPON NDEN CE, 
by LORD BRAYBROOKE. New and improved Edition, 
with important vAdditions, including upwards of ig “earring Letters. 
te in 4 vols. with rtraits. Vol. I. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 
H. G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Just published, feap. Syo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


* 
PREACHERS and. PREACHING. By the 

Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, snr A., F.R.S. Contents :—The End 
and Object of Freaching— rial Qualifications— Preaching from 
Early Times to the Nineteenth Century — Extempore Preaching— 
Historical and Loiag Styles—Poetical or Picturesque style— Funeral 
Sermons—Eccentric Preaching—Texts, &c., &c. 

William Lay, King William Street, Strand. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
K RUMMACHER’S PARABLES, Translated 
from the Seventh German Edition. With Forty lustrations 
by Crayton ; engraved by the Brothers DatzrEL. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HG. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


RR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES.— 
Messrs. HOULSTON and WRIGHT beg to intimate that they 
will not undertake to supply any of the Numbers or Parts of this 
Work after the 1st of August next. Persons desirous of completing 
their Sets are therefore requested to do so before the above date. 
The Sale of the Volumes and separate Treatises will be continued as 

















STARK, Esq. With twenty coloured plates. Royal 16mo, price 10s. ea ; usual. 


“ Mr, Stark has given as full and instructive an account of our wild 
Mosses as can well be desired. It is founded avowedly upon the long 
labours of-@ir William Hooker in the same direction, and this alone 
guarantées the soundness of the author’s systematic views.”—Gar- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL. 
Part Oo for Bern 1858, price 1s., illustrated with a highly- 
vin, Richardson and 





ibes ; 
? Leasure’s Ventilating Whitesmith’s 
Wen: 3° ; Reviews of 
New ‘Works ; Corres ce Scientific Societies; Marine Memo- 
bevel, fae Notes of Scientific Novelties ; Lighting Railway 
oe pg ecg ade 


Photography ; Foot-Lever Press ; 
Mining Tool ; Tuyére Pressure Gauge ; ~ rts of Patent Cases ; 
of Patents ; 


ag j oat Sade Editor’s Offices (Offices for 
Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — All the 











OUBLE REFRACTING SPAR—Mr. 





=. best. NEW WORKS may be obtained without delay from this 
subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and 
ibscriber of Two G and upwards, 


Mudie, 509, 510, Pita ne New Oxford Street, 
pA me and 74 and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


65, Paternoster Row, London, May 25th, 1858. 





MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

On the 4th of June, the Second Pease revised, of the First and 
Second Volumes, 26s. 
FL STORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of 
WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. By JAMES 

ANTHONY FROUDE. Lately published, the Third and Fourth 
Volumes, 288. 

London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Demy 4to, price £3 3s. 
ATA OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn 
from sala Harvey’s ‘ Phycologia Britannica.’ With — 


's'| coloured plates. 


The object of this work is to supply vs ee at the ‘cost 
of Three G meine with a vol 
istic figure, with dissections, where needful, ‘of every popes species of 
Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British Isles. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


A NEW AMUSEMENT FOR SUMMER. 
Tust mane, — in One thick Volume, small 4to, with 
umerous richly-coloured Engravings, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
rpuE BUTTERFLY VIVARIUM ; or, storey 
HOME; being an Account of a New Method of observing th 
Cnrarhd Metamorph oses of some of the most beautiful of our Native 


Com: g also a Popular Description of the Habits and 
Tnetinets of 


fo Ineutta of the various classes referred if with sug- 
the ful study by means of an 
ive Vivarium. A H. NOEL SHUMPHREYS, "smiher of * Ocean 
and River Gardens,’ & 
William ‘lay; King William Street, Strand. 




























506 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[May 29, ’58 
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publiished, in post 8vo, price 15s, 
H UMBOLDT’S COSMOS, Vol. tv. Part I. 
Translated with the Author's sanction and co-operation under 
rintendence of Major-general 
Dele -P., and TREAS, B.8. 

Tue fourth volume of COSMOS is | branches by the Colonial Magne- 
an extension and a more careful | tic Observatories instituted by the 
elaboration of the general repre- | British Government at the insti- 
ti of Nature tained in | gation of the Royal Bociety and of 
the Bri British Association for the 

ting to above 60 pages, have | Advancement of Setinte. These 

been added by the Editor, at the aa are copyright, and conse- 
uently mer cannot form part of 


EDWARD SABIDE, R.A., 





rmination of the the or jh translation of Hum- 
and the other bh, on | boldt’s COSMOS except General 
eee. cat ae SAB They will be tran- 


INE'S. 
ae Se ular generalisa slated and added a the concluding 
tion of results which have part of the fourth volume of the 
been obtained in those two pies on German work. 








London : Longman, Bro d Co., Paternoster Row ; 
and John eee ibeanets Street. 
jixty Dlustrati 


“PRANCATELLDS: MODERN COOK. 
TENTH 


A Practical Guide to the Culinary et in ioe a its branches, comprising, 
in wane to English Cookery, the most yapproved and récherché 
tems of French, Italian, and German Cookery. 
Adapted a ae for the Largest Establishments as ray ‘the use of 
Private Families, 
By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, 
Pupil to the celebrated Caréme, 
And late Maitre-d’Hétel and Chief Cook to Her Majesty the Queen. 
“ The destiny of nations depends upon their diet.” 
BRILLat SAVARIN. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


ORIGINAL AND COMPLETE EpITIONS OF 
AEN’S FOREIGN GRAMMARS. 


AHN’S REMODELLED GERMAN GRAMMAR AND KEY, 1857, 





th, 48. 60. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR AND KEY, 3rd Fait., 1858, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR AND , md Kdit., 1857, cloth, 5s. 


E 
i: 


SWEDISH AND DANISH GRAMMARS, m858, each, 4s, 
DUTCH GRAMMAR, cloth, 4s. 
LATIN GRAMMAR, cloth, 3s. 

The Method of Ahn, now of Furopean celebrity, is most simple and 
rational, and is eminently adapted for Self-tuition, for School use, and 
fora ‘tudy of Ex 

Published by = Franz Thimm, ee 3, Brook Street, 
rosvenor Square, London. 


In a few days will be published, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 
Author of ‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,’ ‘ Bothwell,’ &c. 
In 2 vols., Foolseap 8vo, price Twelve Shillings. 
«William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, Second —— bes crown 8vo, 411 pp.,jcloth, 


HE SERVICE OF "THE HOUSE OF GOD, 

according to the Practice of the Church of Scotland ; tutended 
chiefly to Assist the Devotion and Direct the Meditations of "those who 
are necessarily detained from, or have not access to, Public Worship ; 
and to form a Directory to Young Clergymen on their first entering 
on their official duties. By the Rev. WILLIAM LISTON, Minister of 
Redgorton. 
Edinburgh: Paton ont Ritchie, Glasgow: Thomas Murray and Son. 

London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 














Just Ready, in One Vol., 8yo. 


NEW TRANSLATION OF HORACE. 


THE ODES 


OF HORACE: 


In Four Books, with the Latin Text, translated into English Lyric Verse, by 
LORD RAVENSWORTH. 


With Preface and Notes Explanatory and Critical. 


Dedicated, by Royal Permission, to His Roya, 


HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





UPHAM AND BEET, 46, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 





NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM HOOKER. 


Published this day (to be continued Monthly), Parr IX., containing Eight Plates, 4to, with Descriptive Text, 
price 10s., coloured, of 


FILICES EXOTICA; 
oR, 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF EXOTIC FERNS, 
Particularly of such as are most deserbing of Caltibution. 


By Sir WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
In One Volume, with 350 pages, and 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCHAOLOGY, 


By the Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 





With 35 Coloured Plates, price £2 2s. 
THE BRITISH DESMIDIEA. 
By JOHN RALFS, M.R.CS. 
The Drawings by Edward Jenner, A.L.S. 


Of this remarkable work only a few copies remain. 





LORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By JOSEPH 
DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.8., &c. In two volumes, with 
130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured, £8 15s. plain. 

“ The work is written in good plain English, with a view to the 
conveniency of colonists, but without on that account being rendered 
in the smallest d unseientific—quite the contrary. t us 
that the beaut execution of the work renders it a library-} “book, 
even for those who lla not interested about natural history. 
GaRDENER’s CHRONI 

Lovell Tecve; 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


On June Ist, in one thick Volume, demy 8vo, with Forty-two Plates, 
price 27, 2s,; or in 4to, price 37. 3s. 


OKENS ISSUED in the SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, in ENGLAND, WALES, and IRELAND, by 

CORPORATIONS, MERCHANTS, TRADESMEN, &c. Described and 
Iljustrated by WILLIAM BOYNE, F.S.A. 

*,* Nearly 9,500 Tokens are described in this work, arranged 
alphabetically under counties and eat od to the Numismatist, the 
p and the G logist it will be found extremely useful. 
London : J. Russell Smith, Soho Square. 


HYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of 

the British Seaweeds; containing coloured “Wigures an id Descrip- 

tions of * the Species of inhabiting the Shores of the British 

ENRY HARVEY, M_D., M.R.LA., Professor of 

Botany to the Dublin Society, With 360 plates. In3 vols. royal 8vo, 

arranged in the order of publication, £7 12s. 6d. ; in 4 vols. royal 8vo, 
arranged systematically according to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 

“ The drawings are beautifully executed by the Author himself on 
stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account of 
the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instructive, 
even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The greater 
part of our common Alge have never been illustrated in a manner 
agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—GarpENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














‘Fy pitta Long PAPERS “ON SCIENTIFIC 

By the late Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.B.S., 
Selected fr from oy Writings in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ With a Portrait 
and Memoir. 

“ This reprint of reviews forms a charming book of miscellaneous 
essays, The criticism is genial, sensible, comprehensive, and compact. 
Tt is not common to find eminent peep men graceful, easy, and 
piquant li ; but uch @ union of claims to public 
favour is manifested, it should sneek: with honour due. But, besides 

being a scientific professor, a critic, and littératewr, the late "Edward 
Forbes was before all things a man—genial, sympathetic, brave, and 
true—a thorough good fellow, as good a fellow as he was a naturalist. 
The reader cannot do better than himself of this amusing and 
instructive volume, if he have a g for science without solerinity, 
criticism without ill-nature and with knowledge of the 
pleasant talk with a definite result, and a sense of the comic without 
the vulgar error of turning all things to a jest.”—GLosE, 








NEW WORK. 


Now in the Press, and will shortly be published, in One Volume, crown 8vo. 


MIGNO 


NETTE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CURATE OF HOLYCROSS,’ 


JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER, 


OXFORD, Ann 377, STRAND, LONDON. 





BESTLEYS MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 
Crown. 


Cowrents ror JUNE. No. CCXLVIII. 


FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. By DUDLEY 
COSTELLO. . XX., XXL, XXII, and XXIII. 
MICHELET’S HISTO. "FRANCE IN THE SEV 
CENTURY, By MONKSHOOD. 


PART AND COUNTERPART. By WILLIAM PICKERSGILL. 
bag! DELHI TO a 
ER MAJESTY’S 
London : Senay aa, New Burlington Street, 


CoLaErs 3 NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 





Convers von JUNE. No. CCCCL. 
Memon OF COUNT rg * = 
RUS DILEMMA, the Author of « Ashley! 


ONE pays LONGINGS. Bem ARY C. F. MONCK. 
BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF ILIZATION in ENGLAND. By Sir 


A VISIT TO ICELAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1857. By J. WIL- 
LIAM BUI 


SHBY. 
THOMSON AS A POET OF NATURE. 
HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE WILD-FOWL cia 
iF GERMANY. 


POETS POETRY 
THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
Cha; and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksell ‘and Ni 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 


JUNE, 1858. No. DXII. Price 2s. 6d. 


Cowrents. 
THE POORBEAH MUTINY : THE PUNJAB.—No. 
Waat Ve, a DO WITH IT? By PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
BLOOD. 
RELIGIOUS MEMOIRS. 
TH rag BENGAL EUROPEAN FUSILIERS AFTER THE 
FALL OF DELHI, 
Prd Gost t OF WHIG GOVERNMENT. 
THE DEFEAT OF THE FACTIONS. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 306, JUNE, 1858. 
ZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” By HARRY 


ER. 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY—DR. 
hie ae CATALOGUE. 


TIMES.’ 
THE COBBLER AND THE ROUND TOWER. By W. ALLING- 
FROUDE HISTORY OF — 
'HE INDIAN RESOLUTION: 
ITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


‘AG 
ROME AND HER RULERS. 
NOVELS FOR INFANCY, MANHOOD, AND SECOND CHILD- 


THE STATE OF DONEGAL—GWEEDORE AND CLOUGH- 
ANEELY. 


TRAVEL IN MEXICO. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN—THE 








BUDGET. 
Dublin; Alex. Thom and Sons, London; Hurst and Blackett. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 








LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
3,250 Copies. 
Forster’s BroGRAPHICAL Essays. 
WIsEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE POPES. 
Tom Brown’s Scxoor Days. 
2,000 Copies. 
Lire 1x StamBouL, by Mrs. Hornby. 
FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN FIRESIDES. 
Doctor THORNE.——HECKINGTON. 
Arginson’s TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. 
1,000 Copies. 
A Woman’s THovGHTs aBouT WoMEN. 
Rers’s SreGE oF Lucknow. 

” Naprer’s Lire oF Napier. 
AnpromEDA, by Charles Kingsley. 
SLEEMAN’s JOURNEY THROUGH OUDE. 
A Trwety Retreat (FROM MEERUT). 
Froupe’s ENGLAND, Vols. II. and IV. 
Apgtz, by Julia Kavanagh. 

Smytu’s ASCENT OF TENERIFFE. 
MritEr’s CRUISE OF THE “ BETSY.” 
LirE oF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

Guizor’s Memotrs or His Own TIME. 
Buskie’s History oF CIVILIZATION. 
Macxnieut’s Lirz anp Times oF BURKE. 
Memorrs or Dr. KANE. 

Lewes’s Sza-Srpz STupIEs. 

Viotet Bank.——YEAR AFTER YEAR. 
Surererr’s IntELLECTUAL EpucaTion. 
Lire oF CarDINAL M&ZZOFANTI. 

Essays, by George Brimley. 

THE NETHERWOODS OF OTTERPOOL. 
Lire AND Remarns oF R. A. VAUGHAN. 





Ursvuna, by Miss Sewell. 
1,200 Copies, 
Scorr’s GorHic ARCHITECTURE. 
A Lavy’ Diary kept ry Lucknow. 
MEmorrs OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
1,500 Copies. 


Memores oF Huau E. StricKLaNnp. 
CRISTOFFEL’S LIFE OF ZWINGLI. 
THE Moors anp FEens.——ORPHANS. 


DuFrerin’s Letters FRoM HigH LATITUDES. 


ANNIVERSARIES, by T. H. Gill, 

Wuat you Witt.——TuE INTERPRETER. 
Vericour’s Lirz or Dante. 

LIFE OF THE COUNTESS DE BONNEVAL. 
Tue InpIaAN REBELLION, by Dr. Duff. 
Memoirs oF Davin C. Gipson, 
Doran’s Court Foors.——Crow-Cnow. 
CarTEeR’s LIFE oF BisHop ARMSTRONG. 
Witson’s SCAMPER THROUGH GERMANY. 
Hovc’s CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 
Scrore’s GEroLoGy oF CENTRAL FRANCE. 
MEMoIRS OF THE DUKE oF Sr.-Srmon. 
Von Tempsxy‘’s TRAVELS IN MEXICo. 
BartH’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
KippERr’s TRAVELS IN BRaAzin. 
CoNYBEARE AND Howson’s St. Pavt. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH. 
Haywarp’s Essays. 

Hoage’s Lire oF SHELLEY. 

GALLENGA’S VALLEYS OF PIEDMONT. 
BaRonay’s RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM. 
PavED witH Gorp.——dQuits! 





The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES per Annum, 


consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Fifteen Volumes at one time of the Newest Works, exchangeable (in Sets) at pleaswre, Five Guineas 


per Annum. 


Prospectuses, with Lists of Books on Sale at Reducrd Prices, will be forwarded, Postage Free, 


on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 510, and 511, New Oxford Street, and 20 and 21, Museum Street, 
# LONDON. 





STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


On the 1st of Juty will be published, 
No. L., price 2s. 6d., of 


THE 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A GALLERY OF 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANDSCAPE SCENERY, 
ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Printed under the Superintendence of 
JAMES GLAISHER, Esq, F.R.S., 


And accompanied with descriptive Letter-press by Writers 
of Eminence in the respective Departments. 





Photography is probably as yet in its infancy. Since the first suc- 
cessful attempt by Daguerre to make the sun stamp a picture on a 
sensitive plate, the progress of the art has been rapid and uninter- 
rupted; and the improvements which have been successively dis- 
covered lead to the hope that still further triumphs are in store for 
it. But we cannot conceal from ourselves that Photography, con- 
sidered in its relation to the stereoscope, has not been generally 
applied to the best uses, Our drawing-room tables are strewed, it is 
true, with stereographs, but they are generally expensive, the subjects 
being often vulgar, or, at least, unmeaning, whilst those of more real 
interest have not been ied with suffici i 
descriptions. Professor C. Piazzi Smyth’s recent work ‘ Teneriffe’ is 
the first instance of stereographs being made subsidiary to the illus- 
tration of books ; and the effect, with its marvellous truthfulness, as 

d with conventional engravings, has been so satisfactory, that 
it appears desirable still further to extend the principle. 

It is therefore proposed to issue a Magazine (commencing on the 1st 
of JULY), in Monthly Numbers, at 2s. 6d., each containing three 
stereographs of subjects to which it has been found that Photography 
can be most pepe applied. Amongst these Architecture stands 

; but Photography is equally applicable to almost all 
‘sna of Art, whether in statuary, carving, or ceramic ware ; and 
arrangements are being effected to provide subjects of great interest 
in each of these departments, both in England and abroad. To these 
will be added st hs of Land: Scenery, and of objects of 
Science and Natural History, which shall be at once curious and 
beautiful as pictures, and valuable as scientific illustrations. 

The principal feature in the undertaking is that an original article 
will accompany each picture. Eminent men in the several depart- 
ments of Art, Science, and Literature, which it is intended to illus- 
trate, have placed their services at the Editor’s disposal, and their 
judgment will, in all cases, be consulted as to the selection of 
subjects. 


Ph hy ¢, 

















1 or amateur, p jing an: blished 
Negatives, or designing new ones, are invited to put ental in 
communication with the Publisher. 











Just published, 
In One Vol., 450 pages, 20 Photo-Stereographs. 


TENERIFFE: 


AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT ; 
oR, 


SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE 
ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


By PROF. C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 


HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND, 


EXAMINER, 

“The special interest of this work lies in the fact that it supplies 
the first example of the application of the principle of the stereoscope 
to book-illustration. A neat little folding stereoscope, called the 
Book-SreREoscoPe, accompanies the volume, and may stand beside it 
on the ook shelf” not occupying more space than a pamphlet. When 
opened for use, the B Book is ht, and oo. 
with the most fect ease and og bb. person using it, be 
ay a bi the pair of stereoscopic photographs which form-each 
astra! There are twenty of Can Hiustrations, which would cost 
more than i the price of the work which contains , if sold in the 

y as stereoscopic slides. A more in series no 

Scaler ta: Shows. warea could produce ; nearly all the pictures have been 
taken at heights of from seven to twelve thousand feet above the level 
of the sea ; and on the lower ground we wok and other scones never 
“ scenes never 








sults of the dition have been d to the Royal Society. 
The details interesting to the public—and rofeeane Piazzi Smyth is by 
no means & ust in science—appear in the volume before us, and 
deserve a cordial welcome.” 


The Book, price 21s., and the Stereoscope, price 3s. 6d, 


Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


———>_—— 


JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF LUCK- 
NOW. By Mrs. CASE, Widow of the late ‘Tol. Case, 
32nd Regiment (Queen’s). In post 8vo, with Illus- 
tration. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By 
the Author of ‘Mary Powell,’ &c. In 2 vols., small 
8vo. 12s. 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER: a Tractarian 
Love Story. Post 8vo. 


IN AND AROUND STAMBOUL. By 
Mrs. HORNBY. 2 vols., post 8vo, 2Is. [.Ready. 


FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN FIRESIDES. 
By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of ‘The Women of England.’ 
2 vols., 12mo, 12s. (Ready. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. By MARIA 
FREEMAN. 3 vyols., post 8vo. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By SHIRLEY 
BROOKS. Part VI. With Illustrations by TenNIEL. 


THE CARDINAL. By ALEXANDER 
BOYD. (New Volume of Bentley's Popular Series 
of Two Shilling Volumes.) 


Lately Published. 
M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF MY OWN 


TIME. 8vo. Vol. I. 14s. 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH 
ALPS. By ALFRED WILLS, of the Middie Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Additions and Maps, in post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


CURIOSITES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Assistant-Surgeon, 2nd Life-Guards. 
Second Edition, fep. 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture 
Confirmed by Geology. By D. McCAUSLAND. 
New Edition, with Woodcuts, in small 8vo, 4s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD. By PROFESSOR CREASY. New 
and Cheaper Edition, in 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


New Novels Lately Published. 
THE NETHERWOODS OF OTTERPOOL. 


3 vols. 


“A spirited novel. The story is interesting, and the 
interest arises from the development of character and the 
conflict of opposing qualities. Readers will seize on ‘The 
Netherwoods’ and be thankful.” —ATHENZUM, 


THE OLD PALACE. By JULIA TILT, 
Author of ‘May Hamilton.’ 2 vols. 


** A tale of considerable power, managed with remark- 
able skill.””—SPEcTATOR. j 


London: RicHarp BentiEy, New Burlington 
Street. 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, GREAT MAKLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 2 vols. 


with Portrait. 2ls. [This day. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 8vo, with Portraits, 
21s. bound. 


THE COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: Her 


LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
2 vols., post 8vo, 21s, 
“The whole work forms one of those touching stories which, from 
their simplicity, create a lasting impression.” —ATHENZUM. 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE TARTARY, and 
CENTRAL ASIA, &c. With Fifty beautiful Dlustrations from 
the Author’s Original Drawings, £2 2s. 


THE OXONIAN IN THELEMARKEN ; 


or, NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NORWAY in the 
SUMMERS of 1856-7. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., Author 
of ‘The Oxonian in Norway’ &c. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 
2is. [Next week. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 


—_—_—s— 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols, 


“We have not read any of Mrs. Gore’s! novels which we like so 
much as ‘ Heckington.’ It has all the subtle and graceful charms of 
high-bred life and manners which distinguishes that lady's writings, 
and the plot is deeply interesting. The heroine, Sophia Corbet, is a 
charming production. Mrs. Gore lays bare, with an unsparing hand, 
and with more than her usual skill, the faults and follies of the 
fashionable world.”—Joun Butt. 


ONE AND TWENTY. By the Author of 
‘Wild Flower,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ Among the new novels one of the best is ‘ One and Twenty,’ 


4 A aoe of rare power and consummate ability.”—OxnsERVER. 
THE TWO BROTHERS. By the Author 
of ‘The Discipline of Life.’ 3 vols. 
“ The best of Lady Emily Ponsonby’s novels.—Jony Bui. 
VIOLET BANK AND ITS INMATES. 
3 vols, 


“ A pleasant book written in a pleasant spirit.”—ATHEN £UM, 
“ A very good novel.”—Srecraror. 


THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 


PARDOE. 3 vols, [Next week, 





Next week will be published. 


§S ER MON S. 
By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, M.A., 
Minister of the Park Church, Glasgow, 
Author of ‘ Religion in Common Life : a Sermon.’ 
In Post Octavo,{price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
Willliam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 
L 
The First Volume of 


TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD,’ 


CONTAINING 
Tae GLENMUTCHEIN RatLway, by Professor AYTOUN —VANDER- 
DECKEN’s Mrssace Home—Txe Fioatinc Beacon—CoLoNNA THE 
‘AINTER—NAPOLEON, by J. G. LockHart—A LEGEND or GIBRALTAR, 
by Cox. E. B. Hamizy—and Tue Iron SHrovup, by WiLL1AM MupForp, 
In Cloth Boards, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


IL 
The Third Number of 


TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD: 


“AININ' 
A Lecenp or Grsrattar, by Cox. E. B, Hamiey—and Tue Iron 
Surovup, by Witt1am Muprorp. 
Price Sixpence. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just Ready, Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


FREDERICK PERTHES. 


*,* The larger work, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 21s., which is now in 
the Third Edition, will still be kept in print. The cheap Edition has 
been to some extent abridged, all being retained, however, which 
bears directly on the Life and of es, 

Edinburgh : Thomas Constable and Co, 
London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 





This day is published, 
In Octavo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES 


ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. 
By GEORGE H. LEWES, 
Author of ‘ Life and Works of Goethe, &c, 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE EXCELSIOR LIBRARY, 


No. I. Third Thousand, sewed, 1s.: cloth, 2s, 
[HE BIBLE: What is it? Whence came 


it? How came it? Wherefore came it? To whom 
came it? How should we treat it? By A. J. MORRIS, 
“Tue Excetsior Liprary.—Its first. publication is g 
very excellent one. The author treats upon the Canon 
of the Bible, with its many cognate subjects, and, 
amongst them, those of Insp ion and Private Judg. 
ment..... It is not easy to imagine a treatise, on the 
whole, better adapted for popular reading. Clear in style, 
candid in the statement of difficulties, and direct in the 
answers, it is just the kind of book which is likely to 
please readers whose wish is to obtain a general view of 
the subject discussed. To those who have the leisure 
and the means it will operate as an incentive to further 
study.”—ATHENZUM. 





No. II. Fifth Thousand, sewed, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 


[NTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, from Chaucer to Tennyson, By 
HENRY REED. 

“The Lectures of Mr. Reed, however, may stand upon 
their own merits. They are the productions of a refined 
and gentle mind. .... The chief interest of his work 
consists, however, in the fact, that it is an independent 
American view of English literature.”,-—ATHEN ZUM. 

“This is written in a manly spirit. The author dis. 
plays a ripe scholarship, a wide and varied acquaintance 
with English literature altogether unusual; a power of 
thought, and a vein of fresh and original criticism as 
remarkable as they are delightful.’>—-LonpDon Guarpian, 

“This is the second number of what is evidently de- 
signed to be a choice series. English Literature is a 
volume of rich and instructive interest. To form any 
adequate conception of the diversified topics and illus. 
trations with which its outline is filled up, the lectures 
themselves must be read. They abound with discrimi. 
nating remarks and judicious reflections, admirably cal- 
culated to form the :taste and rectify the judgment of 
general readers..... We most cordially recommend 
this second volume of the ‘ Excelsior Library’ to the 
patronage of our friends.’”-—FREEMAN, 





No. III. Sewed, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HE TWO STUDENTS, GUIDO AND 


JULIUS ; or, the True Consecration of the Doubter: 
with Appendices. By FREDERICK AUG. D. THOLUCK, 
D.D. 


** As a book for placing in the hands of our students, 
and young men who may be expected to have a taste for 
German literature, we cannot tell how much good might 
be accomplished by its circulation.’’—Be trast News. 
LETTER. 

“If there have been thousands to whom this work has 
come like a cooling shower upon the parched earth, I can 
ouly attribute it to the inquiring spirit of the age. I have 
never derived the same pleasure from any of my other 
writings that Lhave from this ; and there have been many, 
even in distant lands, who have acknowledged that they 
could look back on the reading of this book as the turning- 
point of their lives.”"—ExtTRact FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
TO SEVENTH EDITION. 





No. IV. Third Thousand, sewed, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 


ECTURES ON ENGLISH HISTORY 
AND TRAGIC POETRY, as Illustrated by Shak- 
speare. By HENRY REED. 





No. V. Second Thousand, sewed, 3s. ; cloth, 4s. 


LEC. RES ON THE BRITISH POETS. 
By HENRY REED. 

“ Reed’s Poets has been added by Mr. Shaw to his 
‘ Excelsior Library,’ and will, we hope, have an extensive 
circulation.”,—GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

“It is not often that we meet with so much good 
writing, refined taste, intellectual vigour, and wholesome 
sentiments as are contained in these Lectures.” —BritTis 
BANNER. 





No. VI. Sewed, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


(CHRISTIANITY IN THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE. Four Lectures. By Rev. HUGH 
STOWELL, M.A., Rev. J. B. OWEN, M.A., Rev. J. 
BALDWIN BROWN, B.A., Rev. LUKE WISEMAN. 





ECTURES ON ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURE AND TRAGIC POETRY, as Illustrated by 

Shakspeare. By HENRY REED. In 1 vol., price 5s. 
cloth. 





London: Joun F. Saw, 27, Southampton Row, 





and 48, Paternoster Row. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1858. 





REVIEWS. 


Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, Numis- 
matic, and Paleographic, of the late James 
Prinsep, Esq., F.R.S. To which are added 
his Useful Tables. Edited, with Notes and 
Additional Matter, by Edward Thomas, 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. 2 Vols. 
Murray. 

Tue collection and + gage ee of the writings 

of James Prinsep will be hailed with welcome 

by all students of Indian history and archzo- 
logy. It has long been difficult to procure the 
volumes of the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in which his numismatic and anti- 
quarian essays originally appeared. Some of 
the descriptions and engravings are constantly 
quoted and referred to, but much valuable in- 
formation has lain concealed in the old numbers 
of a periodical to which few could get access. 

These essays, or at least the parts of them not 

superseded by subsequent discoveries and re- 

searches, are now reissued, with the advantage 
of notes and comments by a most competent 
editor. Mr. Thomas, member of the Asiatic 

Societies of Calcutta, London, and Paris, has 

selected whatever of Mr. Prinsep’s papers ap- 

peared of permanent value, and has introduced 

much new matter, so as to make the book a 

more complete record of this branch of Indian 

antiquities. A reprint is also given of Mr. 

Prinsep’s ‘ Useful Tables, illustrative of Indian 

history, chronology, coins, weights, and mea- 

sures. The value of this part of the work is 
enhanced by the editorial labours of Mr. 

Thomas, who has appended historical notes, 

and brought up the monetary tables and 

dynastic lists to the latest date. The work is 
dedicated to Professor H. H. Wilson, and has 
been printed at Mr. Austin’s Hertford Press, | 
to which we owe so many valuable works in 

Oriental literature. 

Until public attention was rudely awakened 
by the sepoy rebellion it was difficult to gain 
much notice for topics of any kind relating to 
India. Complaints of this apathy were often 
heard, and in the House of Commons'an Indian 
debate was ‘certain to thin the benches, if not to 
insure a “count out.” Such being the case even 
with political and national questions, it was to 
be expected that comparatively few beyond 
the circle of those directly connected with 
India would take an interest in literary and 
philosophical inquiries relating to our Eastern 
empire. The name and labours of James 
Prinsep, however familiar to old Indians, and 
honoured by the learned of all nations, are 
comparatively little known in this country. 
Since Sir William Jones, however, no one has 
done more for the illustration of Indian history 
and literature. This he effected not so much 
by profound learning and accurate scholarshi 
—in which he was surpassed by Wilson, Mill, 
Lassen, Burnouf, and other orientalists—as by 
the enthusiasm with which he engaged in the 
study of Indian antiquities. Those who knew 
Caleutta twenty-five years ago will remember 
his energy and zeal as the secretary to the 
Asiatie Society, of which he was the inspiring 
soul. In 1832, when Dr. Wilson resigned the 
Secretaryship, on his appointment to the Boden 
Sanskrit professorship at Oxford, Prinsep was 

common consent installed as his successor. 

€ also succeeded Dr. Wilson as assay master 
of the Mint at Calcutta, taking his place at the 

Same time in the Committee of Education, 

and in various public appointments which the 

Boden professor had ably filled. On the 


appointment of Prinsep to the direction of the 
Asiatic Society, new life and vigour were in- 
stilled into its proceedings. From his first 
arrival in India, in 1819, he had entered with 
zeal upon literary and scientific pursuits, not 
at that time generally followed by Bengal 
civilians. In his new official position he made 
it his aim to concentrate the efforts of men of 
all classes who cultivated the pursuits for which 
the society had been founded forty-five years 
before by Sir William Jones. The meetings of 
the society under his management became 
more frequent and attractive, and correspond- 
ence was opened with different parts of India. 
He had conducted a scientific periodical, ésta- 
blished by Major Herbert, under the unas- 
suming title of ‘Gleanings ;’ and this work he 
now proposed to connect with the institution, 
altering its name to the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society,” to be furnished gratuitously to the 
members. The project was favourably received, 
and from March, 1832, the periodical was pub- 
lished monthly, with an augmented quantity of 
matter, under its new title. Mr. Prinsep’s own 
communications were among the most valuable 
in the early numbers of the Journal. Many of 
the essays are devoted to descriptions of coins 
and other archeological treasures, which were 
sent to Calcutta for his examination. But he 
had also the good fortune to communicate 
original discoveries of the highest importance. 
It was Mr. Prinsep who first succeeded in 
deciphering the Buddhist inscriptions, and 
thereby opened the way for the knowledge of 
the origin and history of. that gigantic system 
of superstition. In a bricf biographical me- 
moir, prefixed to the present work by his 
brother, Mr. Henry J. Prinsep, this great dis- 
covery is thus narrated :— 


“The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
Alléhabad, which had been copied in fac-simile, 
and ‘published in the volumes of the Asiatic 
Society’s proceedings, in the time of Sir W. Jones, 
and the deciphering of which had baffled that 
accomplished scholar, and his successors, Cole- 
brooke and Wilson, yielded at last to our author’s 


ingenuity and perseverance. He discovered that 
the two inscriptions were identical, and had their 
counterparts on rocks at Girndér, in Gujarat, on 
the western side of India, and at Dhauli, in Katak, 
on the eastern side; the character of all being 
similar to that of inscriptions occurring among the 
old Buddhist temples, monasteries, and topes of 
Sanchi and at Bhilsa, in South Bundelcund, 
which afforded the key for deciphering most of 
the letters. This oft-repeated inscription. was 
found, when completely read and translated, to 
contain edicts of the great King Piadasi, another 
name for Asoka, who lived in the third century 
before our era, and was the contemporary of the 
early Seleucide kings of Syria. The name of 
Antiochus, with those of Ptolemy, Magas, and 
Antigonus, was found recorded or referred to in 
the body of the inscription at Girndr ; and the 
reading of these was confirmed ten years after by 
the detection of the same names, with the addition 
of that of a fifth monarch, in another copy of these 
edicts, expressed in a different character, on a 


rock at K4purdigiri, in Afghanistan, when that |. 


inscription was’ deciphered by Mr. Norris. These 
inscriptions afforded the first verified connection 
of the history and archzology of India with con- 
temporary events and sovereigns of the Western 
world. The importance of the discovery was uni- 
versally felt, and it justly excited a keen interest 
and curiosity, not only throughout India, but in 
every country which boasted of civilization and 
progress in letters. Owing mainly to this dis- 
covery, and to the credit gained by the periodical 
he conducted, James Prinsep’s name came very 
soon to be known and respected in Europe and 





America, as well as in Asia. Many literary socie- 





ties of the West paid him the compliment of 
electing him a corresponding member, and he was 
named for this distinction by the Institit de 
France. He was thus brought into communica- 
tion with all the most distinguished literary and 
scientific men of the day, and maintained with 
them a correspondence which produced many 
evidences of reciprocal esteem.” 


After the first inscriptions had begun to be 
deciphered on the Buddhist temples, other 
monumental inscriptions were easily read, and 
direct access to historical facts was also ob- 
tained from the legends on ancient coins. From 
the time of the invasion of Alexander the 
Great, the Iskander of the East, down to the 
Mohammedan conquests, the knowledge of 
Indian history was most vague and fragmen- 
tary. The Hindu dynasties that bore sway in 
Northern India after the decline and fall of the 
Greek power in Bactria, the progress of the 
Aryan immigration and conquest in the penin- 
sula, the foundation of the states and mon- 
archies that were flourishing when authentic 
Indian history began to be written, were all 
involved in mystery. The names of some 
mighty rulers were known, but of the time 
when they lived, of the events of their 
reigns, and even the seats of their empires, 
nothing accurate was determined. The igno- 
rance that prevailed on these subjects, even 
among the best informed, may be gathered 
from the declaration of the learned Remusat, 
that for anything known to the contrary, 
Buddhism was as old as the Deluge ! 

Indian chronology and history, from the age 
of Alexander the Great, and from Chandragupta, 
the Sandracottus of Greek historians, down to 
the Mohammedan conquests in the eleventh 
century, are now ascertained with considerable 
certainty. It is known that most of the 
Buddhist remains, whether literary or monu- 
mental, are of comparatively recent date. The 
oldest of the Sutras were not written before 
the fifth or sixth centuries of the Christian 
era ; and the great mass of Buddhist literature 
consists of far more recent compilations. The 
Parthenon and the Temple of Theseus are 
venerable antiquities compared with the caves 
of Ellora or Elephanta. When the real 
origin of Buddhism comes to be known among 
the people of the East through the spread of 
education, the monstrous fables, dire super- 
stitions, and social abuses of the system, will 
have weaker hold on the native mind. The 
first opening of this field of historical research 
was due to James Prinsep. Professor Wilson, 
the highest living authority on the subject, 
says, with regard to his early translations of 
the Buddhist inscriptions :—“‘ We must re- 
member that they were the first attempts to 
convey a knowledge of the purport of docu- 
ments in a new character and unknown lan- 
guage. . . Copies had been published for 
many years, but had baffled the most eminent 
scholars, and remained undeciphered until 
James Prinsep discovered their real nature, 
and rendered them readable.” 

While Mr. Prinsep was prosecuting these 
inquiries, and conducting the correspondence 
which embodied this important discovery, Cap- 
tain Burnes and other political employés of 
Government in Central Asia, were making ex- 
tensive collections of coins with Greek and 
bilingual inscriptions, and of other relics of 
antiquity. The French officers in the service 
of Runjeet Sing had also collected many re- 
markable coins, which, along with others in 
various types of character, and from all parts 
of India, were forwarded to the Asiatic Society 
at’ Calcutta. Mr. Prinsep was thus led to 
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devote much time to the study of numismatics 
as connected with archeology, and his disco- 
veries and researches in this department formed. 
the subject of the largest number of his contri- 
butions to the Journal. One very int2resting 
paper is on the coins and relics found by the 
celebrated General Ventura, the discipliner of 
Runjeet Sing’s army, in the tope of Manikydla. 
The circumstances under which these coins 
were placed at Mr. Prinsep’s disposal were 
most honourable to all parties concerned. Cap- 
tain Wade, the political agent at Loodiana, 
was the guest of General Ventura at Dera 
Ghazee Khan, when he received a number of 
the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ containing a notice of 
the General’s explorations at Manikydla. The 
General expressed himself flattered by the way 
in which his labours had been spoken of ; and 
a long and interesting conversation took place, 
the result of which was an offer of the: whole 
of the coins, together with the cylinder in 
which some of the most valuable were found. 
Captain Wade told the General that he could 
not think of accepting the gift for himself, but 
that he should be proud of the honour of send- 
ing them to Mr. Prinsep, who would be able 
justly to appreciate their value, and to do him 
the credit to which he was entitled as their 
discoverer. He assented to this proposal, and 
promised to despatch the precious treasure on 
his arrival at Lahore. 


“In acknowledging,” says Mr. Prinsep, “ this 
unexpected and most disinterested offer, I could 
not but disclaim all permanent interest in the 
relics, and request M. Ventura, through Captain 
Wade, to consider them still at his disposal, al- 
though I should be proud, while they were depo- 
sited under my care, to do my utmost in making 
them more fully known to the world. On the 
16th August, the precious packet came into Cap- 
tain Wade’s possession, and although he was 
unable to find a secure opportunity of conveyance 
for them to Calcutta until the beginning of the 
following year, still, through fear of injury or 
displacement of the various objects, especially the 
liquid contained in the cylinders, he would not 
open the package even to gratify the curiosity of 
many who wished to feast their eyes on its con- 
tents. General Ventura’s simple request is cha- 
racteristic:—‘ Je m’empresse de vous expédier mon 
fameux Manekiala, que vous désirez pour envoyer 
4 M. Prinsep: veuillez, je vous prie, mon bon ami, 
vous servir de cette occasion pour faire agréer 
mes sentimens d’estime & M. Prinsep, et de le 
prier en méme temps de m’envoyer une descrip- 
tion écrite en Frangais, de ce qu’il pourra dé- 
chiffrer des inscriptions et empreintes de ma trou- 
vaille,’ ” 

The manner in which the coins are used to 
throw light on early Indian history is well 
illustrated in the following remarks on some of 
the specimens described and figured :— 


“ Sapor II. came to the throne at the hour of 
his birth, in a.p. 310, and reigned nearly seventy 
years, which is itself a strong reason in favour of 
his coins being more numerous than those of other 
Sassanian princes, and so far corroborates the ap- 
propriation of the winged head-dress to him. He 
was more than once engaged in repelling the 
Tartar and Arab invaders of his territories. It 
was from his clemency to the Arabs that he ob- 
tained the name of Zi-l-akt4f, which D’Herbelot 
explains to signify ‘aux épaules” Other Persian 
historians, however, according to D’Herbelot, make 
the title of this monarch Zii-l-aknéf, ‘aux ailes,’ or 
‘with the wings,’ interpreting it as an allusion to 
his clemency towards his Arab enemies, whom he, 
on some occasion, spared from massacre. T 
it in its literal’ sense, it may have applied to his 
usual head-dress ; or, metaphorically, the title 
may have perhaps been typified by the device of 
wings upon his cap, in the coins and effigies of the 


monarch, Assuming it to be satisfactorily proved, 
at any rate, that the silver coin in question belongs 
to this sovereign, we have at once a limit to the 
antiquity of the tope of Maniky4la, in the reign of 
Sapor II., that is, between the years of the Chris- 
tian era 310-380 ; for it is natural to suppose that 
the coins deposited were of the species current at 
the time, as it has always been customary in the 
nations of the West so to deposit the current coins 
of the place on laying the foundations of temples, 
bridges, and other public works. Thus, then, we 
contract the date of the erection within the narrow 
space of these seventy years, which may be esteemed 
a sufficient approximation in the absence of more 
positive information on the subject.” 

“At the epoch now established as the date of 
the topes, the ancient religion of Persia—the wor- 
ship of the sun, or Mithras—had not only been 
restored to its former splendour among the Per- 
sians themselves, but it is acknowledged to have 
exercised a powerful influence on all other religions 
prevailing at the same time; even the Christian 
religion was tinctured with many of the mysteries 
of the Mithraic worship, and an attempt had been 
made by Scythien, Terebinthus, and, lastly, by 
Manes, in the latter part of the third century, and 
in the very court of the Persian monarch, to in- 
corporate the doctrines of Christ with the mysteries 
of Zoroaster, in a system of his own, known to the 
Alexandrine Church as the Manichean heresy. 

“Tt is not surprising, therefore, that on the 
Indian side of the Persian monarch’s dominions, 
in a part probably under his influence, if not 
directly under his sway, we should find the fire- 
altar, or the image of the sun, replaced by 
Krishna among the Hindus, or Buddha among 
the Buddhists, both of them personating the sun 
in their respective mythologies.” 

“If the winged head-dress be considered, then, 
the exclusive mark of Shaépir II., we may suppose 
him to have possessed provinces in India wherein 
he struck money, with his name and titles in the 
Nagari character, and where, to avoid offending 
the prejudices of the people, he omitted the 
altar of Mithras, and adopted the Hindi divinity, 
which coincided nearest with the object of his 
own worship.” 


Mr. Thomas frequently finds occasion to dis- 
sent from the views of his author, as well as 
from those of Major Cunninghame, Professor 
Wilson, and other explorers in the same archze- 
ological field. Some of the discussions are of 
remarkable interest, such as those on the Indo- 
Scythic coins ; on the development and chro- 
nological order of the Indian alphabets ; on the 
language of the edicts of Priyadasi, and the 
alleged identity of Priydasi and Asoka ; on the 
Gupta dynasty ; the values of she letters of the 
Bactrian numerals, and many other controverted 
topics. Mr. Prinsep’s essays were published 
at considerable intervals, and on that account 
they are often not only unsystematic and frag- 
mentary, but are open to correction from sub- 
sequent researches, On this point, the editor 
observes that,— 


*Prinsep’s early papers, however meritorious 
in their first production, and however interesting 
as a record of his progress, were clearly superseded 
by his later and more mature investigations ; and, 
necessarily, even those very admirable researches 
have been improved upon by the writers of mark 
and extensive learning, who have reviewed his 
occasional notes during the nineteen years that 
have elapsed since the last of the suite was put to 
press. This is especially the case with the Bactrian 
section of Indian numismatics, which, as I have 
before remarked, possessed an interest for the 
classic scholars of the West, which our purely 
local coins obviously failed to secure.” 


There is a representation in one of the plates 
of an image of Buddha, discovered by Dr. 
Gerard in the course of some excavations made 











by him in the ruins of an ancient town about 
two miles south-east of Kabul, near the modern 
village of Beni-hissar. According to the report 
of Mohun Lal, who was there at the time, the 
image was not found in a tope, but in a mass 
of bricks and rubbish, which more resembled 
the ordinary ruins of a desolated town. After 
penetrating through a mound of such débris, a 
chamber of masonry was by accident found in 
entire preservation, the walls of which were 
ornamented. with coloured stones and gilding ; 
and here the statue was discovered. It was 
evidently the ruin of some Buddha temple, or 
oratory in a private dwelling, that had been 
deserted on the demolition of the town. The 
sculpture itself has been partially mutilated, 
as if in a hurried manner, by striking off the 
heads of the figures with a hammer, one only 
having escaped. From these facts have been 
deduced historical inferences the ingenuity, at 
least, of which will be admitted :— 

“This mode of desecration points to an irruption 
of Muhammadans in their first zeal for the de- 
struction of graven idols, The faces at Bamiin 
are described by Lieut. Burnes to have been muti- 
lated in a similar way, while the rest of the figures 
remain tolerably perfect. The town was probably 
plundered and destroyed, such of the Buddhist 
inhabitants as escaped taking refuge in the neigh- 
bouring hills, or in Tibet, where the religion of 
Buddha continued to flourish. The age of the 
image, if this conjecture be well founded, will be 
about ten centuries, falling far short of the an- 
tiquity of the topes themselves, and having no 
immediate connection with them, unless as proving 
the continued prevalence of the Buddha doctrines 
in K4bul to the latter period, a fact well known 
from other sources, The lambent flame on the 
shoulders is a peculiarity not observed in any 
image or drawing of Buddha that I have seen. 
It seems to denote a Mithraic tinge in the local 
faith. The solar disc or ‘glory’ behind the figure 
is a common appendage to sacred persons in every 
creed ; and the angels above, as well as the groups 
on either side, are of frequent occurrence.” 

Whether the Hindus practised the art of 
coinage and had a distinct currency of their 
own before the Greeks invaded the East, has 
been a question much discussed. The contro- 
versy has been needlessly increased by neglect 
of previous definition of the terms under dis- 
pute. It seems evident from Mr. Prinsep’s 
researches that the Hindus did not use dic- 
devices, or coined money properly so called, 
till after the Indo-Scythic or Bactrian coins 
became known to them. That they had, from a 
very remote period, a regular metallic currency 
is equally certain, although the most ancient 
writings are silent on the subject. The practice 
was to stamp pieces of money with a punch- 
die. Mr. Thomas calls attention to some cu- 
rious unpublished specimens of these rude 
punch-marked coins in the Auckland collection 
in the British Museum. The process recalls 
the parallel recused-square of many of the early 
Greek medals. 

‘Prinsep’s Useful Tables’ has long been 4 
standard book of reference in the East, and 
there have been several reprints of the work, 
dep and entire, in Calcutta and elsewhere. 

e revised edition by Mr. Thomas occupies the 
latter half of the second volume of the present 
work, These tables, with the accompanying 
narrative and commentary, are essential for 
students of Indian history and chronology, as 
well as for practical use by-all who have to do 
with the native currency, weights, and measures. 
The regulations as to the value of native coms 
are still in force at the Government treasuries 
of the Presidency, although the new 
system of uniform coinage, &., is now becoming 
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established throughout the vast empire. In his 
capacity as assay master, Mr. Prinsep took 
the 0 part in the reform, It was his pro- 

that a standard rupee should be adopted, 
to be styled “the Company’s rupee,” of the 
weight of 180 grains, including 15 of alloy, so 
as to form the unit of his scheme of uniform 
weights. The project was submitted to Lord 
William Bentinck in 1833, and at once ap- 
proved of by that able and sagacious ruler, but 
the measure was not carried out fully until 
1835, after the Charter act of 1833 had given 
a new constitution to the Indian Government. 
The measure was entirely successful, and by a 
coinage of fifty million of pieces in one year, 
the old sicca currency of Bengal proper 
was at once changed and replaced. The adapta- 
tion of the existing copper currency of various 
districts presented many difficulties, but these 
were overcome by the perseverance and judg- 
ment of the assay master. 

Mr. Prinsep’s accomplishments were not 
confined to literary and scientific subjects. 
From early life he had displayed eminent 

enius for art, and several public works in 
india attest his skill as an engineer and archi- 
tect, In mechanics he was also celebrated. 
With his own hands he constructed, for pur- 
poses of assay, a balance that turned with the 
three-thousandth part of a grain. This balance, 
on his finally leaving India, was secured by the 
Government for the mint at Calcutta. A paper, 
‘On the Measurement of Heat, communicated 
to the Royal Society, is gms in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. The numerous copper- 
plate engravings in the present volumes were 
executed by himself, and his skill as a draughts- 
man was well known to his contemporaries, 
several of whom had the advantage of his 
illustrations for their works. The introduction 
of some of his unpublished sketches would have 
increased the interest of these volumes for his 
many surviving friends. 

It is melancholy to reflect on the pre- 
mature loss of one from whose early career 
so many bright hopes of distinction and use- 
fulness had been formed. His health broke 
down under the strain of incessant exertion 
and multiform labour, and he died when only in 
his fortieth year. Seldom has a death caused 
such universal regret in India. The European 
and native communities in Calcutta united in 
mourning his loss and in the desire to have a 
conspicuous memorial of their esteem and ad- 
miration. After some discussion, a suitable 
and worthy testimonial was found in the erec- 
tion of a ghét, or landing-place, to be called 
after his name. The Prinsep Ghat, with a 
handsome building for the protection from sun 
and weather of passengers waiting to embark, 
is one of the ornaments of ‘the City of Palaces, 
and perpetuates the memory of one whom the 
Indian government has reason to be proud. 
In the hearts of all who knew him, his memory 
will be long cherished ; and the publication of 
these ‘Essays on Indian Antiquities’ will be 
an enduring monument of his accomplishments, 


learning, and public spirit. 








Country Life in Piedmont. By Antonio Gal- 
lenga, Author of ‘ History of Piedmont,’ &e. 
Chapman and Hall, 

Sianor Antonio GauLenea is a Piedmontese 

by birth and family, but a naturalized English- 

man,—an Englishman in his opinions, tastes, 
and perhaps even in his prejudices. Being 

cted some time last summer with that 
nostalgia which is peculiar to the natives of 
mountainous regions, he determined to return 





to the land of his nativity, and there to spend 
the remainder of his days. At Castellamonte, 
then, a little town in the highlands near Turin, 
he took up his abode. He bought an estate in 
the midst of charming mountain scenery, and 
on the top of a cliff which looked down upon 
the rich plains of Lombardy and the Gulf 
of Genoa, he built a castellated mansion, where 
he was to live &? Anglaise. At the cafés, to 
which all Italians resort to talk politics when 
they may, and at any rate to play cards, he 
inveighed against everything Italian, and 
vaunted English customs. In a country 
where no one walks, he insisted on wakening 
up an unoffending engineer at midnight, just 
as he was enjoying his first sleep after the 
opera, and walking him off from Turin to his 
eyrie on the rock, the thermometer being 
eighteen degrees below freezing point, and all 
to plan the construction of a w-well. 
Shocked at the effeminate habits of his 
countrymen, and impressed with the advan- 
tage of athletic exercises in forming a bold and 
hardy national character, he wrote an article 
in a Turin paper offering “a yearly prize of 
1,000 francs to be awarded to the conqueror in 
a foot-race or walking-match.” He resisted all 
the efforts of his friends to induce him to move 
for the winter into the town, and insisted on 
braving the rigours of an Alpine January in a 
country where there is neither coal as in 
England, nor wood as in France. In short, 
he went to Piedmont expecting to transform 
his native sub-Alpine country into the simili- 
tude of the country of his adoption ; and when 
he found that it would not do he became very 
angry. A single winter was sufficient to dis- 
gust him with Italy. The book opens with 
sunny pictures of Italian scenery and manners. 
Nothing will do for Signor — but to 
settle for life among the kind and eae 

easantry. His native highlands shall be to 
fim a second Happy Valley. Presently he 
begins to growl; the growl next breaks out 
into a snarl ; and before the volume draws to 
a close the snarl has become a furious barking 
and showing of teeth at Italy, and everything 
Italian. The half-built castle on the Alpine 
height is deserted, Italy foresworn ; and Signor 
Gallenga announces his intention of spending 
the rest of his days in England. 

Such is the inevitable issue of all violent 
and enthusiastic attempts to reform mankind. 
Men will not always see the advantage of a 
particular course of conduct to which they are 
unaccustomed, however zealously it may be 
advocated. If they prefer riding to walking, 
and driving to riding, no amount of proof that 
walking is the more healthy kind of locomotion 
will make them walk when they can move 
about ina less fatiguing way. We can well be- 
lieve that Signor Gallenga’s prize of 1,000 francs 
for the best runner excited some little resent- 
ment, and a good deal of merriment, among 
his proud and somewhat indolent countrymen. 
We can quite fancy that such an attempt as 
this to change the national character, would be 
met by the inquiry—Who is Signor Gallenga 
that we should walk and run to please him, 
when we can ride or drive? It is, perhaps, 
after all, a wise dispensation of Providence 
that every man should have a business of his 
own to mind; and if Signor Gallenga had 
settled permanently in his native country, and 
minded his own business, as Englishmen do 
theirs in England, he would have obtained 
much more real influence, and been able to do 
more real good than by railing at the manners 
of the people among whcns he resided. Men 
are more easily led than driven ; and example 





is the most efficacious mode of leading them. 
The Norfolk farmers settled in Connaught, 
and intent merely on tilling the land and - 
making it productive, have done infinitely 
more for improving the Irish than if hundreds 
of social reformers had gone armed with poli- 
tical, and social, and religious theories for the 
regeneration of Ireland. The process of 
changing a national character, even if it be 
practicable, is slow; and can be done only 
by the infusion of new blood and new ideas. 
Because Signor Gallenga failed to effect his 
creditable purpose in one short year, he gives 
up his countrymen as an effete race, with 
minds and bodies alike weakened and degraded. 
Enthusiastic anticipations of doing good give 
place, on the first check, to utter despair ; and 
Signor Gallenga indemnifies himself for his 
disappointment by railing at the object of his 
benevolence. It reminds us of Canning’s 
universal philanthropist and the “ needy knife- 
grinder.” 

Signor Gallenga, however, though he failed 
to transform Piedmont into England, has given 
us @ very curious and amusing account of 
phases of Italian society which ordinary tra- 
vellers generally overlook. Of picture-galleries, 
and churches, and religious ceremonies, and 
museums, and palaces, and balls, and carnivals, 
we have heard, perhaps, enough ; but it is not 
till now that any one has presented the public 
with sketches of peasant-life, and country- 
town life, and farm-house life, in the Italian 
peninsula. Piedmont, no doubt, has some 
specialities peculiar to itself, and Signor Gal- 
lenga more than once hints that the reforms 
which are in progress there are not always 
productive of the best effects. But still the 
society of Piedmont, in all its leading features, 
may be taken to represent the general condi- 
tion of the Italian population, and there- 
fore Signor Gallenga’s work will present 
many points of interest for English readers. 

The first chapter is in the worst style of 
book-making, egotistical, sentimental, and by 
way of being smart; but as soon as Signor 
Gallenga gets fairly into Italy, he becomes 
entertaining, because less occupied with self. 
After describing the desolation produced by 
the grape-disease, and, when this had almost 
died out, by terrific hail-storms, Signor Gal- 
lenga goes on to descant on the hospitality of 
the Piedmontese :— 


* You can scarcely enter a dwelling in all Pied- 
mont where the good man or the good woman 
will not beg you to be seated, and forthwith pro- 
duce the noted cob-webbed flask, and, not ask you 
whether you will drink, but first fill the glasses 
all round, then bid and expect you to empty yours 
asa matter of course. Morning, noon, or night, 
it makes no difference, nor are the manners of the 
upper classes on this point at variance with those 
of the lower, nor does it matter whether you are 
familiar in the house or an utter stranger. ‘Any 
friend of a friend is a friend,’ and in less than 
two minutes you find yourself hobnobbing and 
glass-jingling with a man you never saw before, 
and never in all probability will see again, but 


' who, if he cannot drink for the sake of ‘auld lang 


syne,’ earnestly solicits, glass in hand, ‘ your better 
acquaintance.’ Women and young girls, with 
eyes as sparkling and lips as red as the ruby 
liquor before you, give you the encouragement of 
their smile and example; for no one shuns wine, 
nor need any one dread the honest, genuine, 
harmless, though generous liquid. With all the 
disease and the scarcity and dearth, there is wine 
still in the country, and you may still have, at 
any inn by the wayside, a bottle, chiefly Mont- 
ferrat, for twenty-four sous (one shilling),—a very 
high price here; but in most private houses you 
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have the relics of old vintages, from 1749 up- 
wards, chiefly those of 1811 and 1846, which were 
famous years; and although the Piedmontese in 
these hard times stints himself in the beverage 
which is as necessary to him as the air he breathes, 
still, no sooner does a friend or a stranger’s figure 
darken his door, than the old wine must be forth- 
coming, as if the mere fact that any man met 
with a ‘dry’ welcome on the threshold of a 
Subalpine dwelling were likely to endanger the 
honour of the country.” 


Scattered through Piedmont. are colonies of 
Teutons, the descendants, as it is supposed, of 
the Cimbrian army routed by Marius. These 
have maintained their German language and 
habits intact, and still keep up an intercourse 
with their Teutonic fatherland :— 

“La Trinit’ in Val Gressoney, Macugnaga in 
Val d’Anzasea, Alagna in Val Sesia, and other 
villages close to the high Alps, are German com- 
munities flourishing on Italian ground. One or 
more villages of that description are found at the 
top of every valley round Monte Rosa, and the 
Germans say they are so many sentinels placed to 
guard that noble mountain lest the Italians (Wil- 
schen) should run away with it. That these Teu- 
tonic colonists should keep up a connection with 
the parent race, and should find a welcome and 
employment in the great money marts of Ger- 
many, seems natural enough ; but the villagers of 
the purely Italian or Piedmontese districts are no 
less enterprising or successful. Some of them, 
indeed, seem to belong to both races, and have a 
name to the north and a name to the south of the 
Alps. The banker Zumstein of Gressoney, for in- 
stance, goes equally by the name Della Pietra. 
The fortune and rank to which one of these 
mountaineers may rise in foreign lands, by no 
means interfere with the footing of perfect equal- 
ity and independence with which he is treated in 
the country. Let emperors and kings lavish ever 
so many diplomas on the stock-jobber who has 
helped them to a loan, he will never be a baron in 
his native valley. Genuine patriarchal democracy 
thrives here. These people seemt to look upon one 
another as clansmen of the same tribe. The good 
fortune attendant upon the exertions of one of 
them gives him no right to look down upon those 
of the same kith and kin, but rather empowers 
these to look for their own just share of the good 
things their townsman has come by. He is ex- 
pected to make the best use of his wealth, and 
that means, to render it accessible to his country- 
men by some enterprise in which all, or most of 
them, may bear a hand. Property is here greatly 
divided and subdivided, and every man has a true 
mountaineer’s love of land. An acre of thin 
pasture, or even of barren rock on the hill-slope, 
sells much higher than the deepest and fattest. field 
on the plain. I have seen the most extravagant 
offers for utterly useless land—nay, for the veriest 
stones and gravel—obstinately rejected by men 
brought, with their families, to the very verge of 
starvation. There is no importance of rank; no 
power of wealth, no bond of gratitude, that will 
induce these mountaineers to part with even’ six 
feet of land they once get hold of. My friend-at 
Quittengo showed me some patches of very meagré 
heath, breaking up his estate here and there. He 
has been soliciting the owners, bribing them by all 
deeds of kindness, tempting them with the. most 
lavish offers, but they cling to their own... They 
will give him their lives, if he need them, but not 
their forefathers’ acres or portions of acres, nor 
those which they hope to send down to their chil- 
dren’s children. The best of the joke is, that they 
never meet his request with a flat refusal. They 
are all willing enough to sell, but this man has 
made a solemn vow, by his father’s deathbed-side, 
not to part with the. little plot of land; another 
is only a trustee for his younger brothers; and 
needs the consent of them all; and some of them 
are minors, others far away in California, &c. As 
the Italians have it, ‘Un finto- non -posso; per uit 
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vero non voglio:’+—Anglice, ‘They can’t, because 
they wont.’” 


Signor Gallenga, having established himself 
in Castellamare, describes the society which he 
meets at the café; and the opinion formed of 
him by his countrymen. 


“ As a travelled oyster, and a man affected with 
incurable Anglomania, I am usually listened to 
with attention and deference. Indeed, they are 
apt slyly to ‘set, me up’ and ‘bring me out;’ 
though, I have no doubt, they laugh in their 
sleeves at some of my hobbies, and hold me for 
a crotchety, paradoxical—that is their word— 
self-conceited visionary. My notions of cleanli- 
ness, my fondness of cold-bathing, of long sharp 
walks, and all violent exercise, my very free stric- 
tures upon ‘the slovenliness of their husbandry, 
their disregard of the rights of property, their 
neglect of hedges and fences, — in short, my eco- 
nomical, social; and moral lectures,—have made 
me about as popular as Peregrine Touchwood 
at: old) St: Ronan’s.. But neither am I without 
my partisans: there are two young advocates, — 
one of them a youth of bright talents, handsome, 
well-bred ; the other a man of strong plain sense, 
of sterling worth,— both of whom have travelled 
far and wide—in books; there is ‘a, young apothe- 
cary, a self-taught, practical. genius, who has 
turned a barren heath, up the slope of a hill, into 
a garden, all by his own unaided industry and 
intelligence ; there is a dark-browed physician, 
deep-read, caustic, and saturnine; and a stout, 
open-faced, operi-hearted; jolly surgeon,—each a 
philosopher in his‘own' way, the first of the crying; 
the second of the laughing‘ sehool ; -there aye, 
besides; the notary;:the *eivil-engineer; a priest: or 
two, of those dalla manica larga, ‘with the 
broad sleeve,’ as the phrase is in Italy, that is, of 
the good-natured, easy,.and somewhat. loose, sort; 
—men who. took up,the; liberal: canse at.the time 
that Giobertijand Pius IX. made.it popular among 
the men of their cloth, and have found. it. -too 
comfortable a creed, or are, now too honest, or 
maybe too profligate and disreputable, 'to ‘follow 
the rest of the hierarchy in their backward moye- 
ment. There are also persons of a huinbler sti: 
tion ; for instance, the builder who’ is ‘at work on 
my castellated villa on the top of’ a’ hill) aiid hig 
sons who do duty'as plain bricklayers ‘ander hit? 

It is rather» a curious. fact, }and,one,.whieh 
would-be noted: with triumph by: the opponents 
of the reform movement/in Italy;,that,the new 
“creed” was sabe iso.'“ confortable ”.p,,ene 
by the “profligate and, disreputable”; portion 
of the clergy. But, it is;much to (be; feared 
that:political liberality..is, in, Italy,,{generally 
combined with a proselytizing -infidelity); and 
that when. the liberals. talk (of; “liberty,”;they 
mean' the liberty of coercing;,other,,.men’s;con- 
sciences. It seems thatione of; the first. acts of 
the liberal government: was; to-force the people 
to work: on holidays, because; these. holidays, 
they: said, encoutaged: idleness, but .it soon 
appeared that’ it: was not'.idleness that the 
liberals wished: to diseourage,' but. religion ; for 
they immediately instituted., political : holidays, 
in» remembrance of the promulgation, of the 
constitution, &c.- Now, if we-believe'that men 
ought to-worship the Deity in public atvall, we 
must acknowledge - that,.-in,order;:to..do ‘so, 
they must cease from their ordinary employ- 
ments for a’ time ; and, therefore; holidays 
are a necessary: part ‘of any. social religion, 
But the principle that) he;who pays: taxes 
shall have a voice in the government, or that 
ministers shall resign when they cease to, have 
@ majority in the legislature,.or that they,.and 
not the sovereign, shall be responsible for the 
acts-of the government; is, not a thing, in 
honour of which work should: be; suspended by 


law throughout a countay..; Yowi cannot. wort 





ship it. Even if you quite unders it, it 
does not lead to any particular act, for which 
cessation from your Onnery occupations. is 
necessary. You cannot talk of it, for a whole 
day. All you can de is to, ee, drinking its 
health. And this is what the Sardinian Govem- 
ment wants to substitute for Christianity. ° 

Signor Gallenga is now got thoroughly’ ints 
his “scolding and croaking”, humour, a3'hé 
says himself; and. therefore we tay, perhaps, 
consider his account of Italian literature as 4 
little exaggerated, :— 


“A farrago of books, and even several reviews, 
and literary papers, weekly or bi-monthly, are 
indeed published in Turin, as well as in Florence, 
Milan, and throughout the cities of Lombardy; 
but they are all productions belonging to old 
Italy ; new commentaries on old Dante—that 
eternal Dante !—moth-eaten chronicles, or disser. 
tations on some antique, cracked, Etruscan pots. 
herd,—very rubbish indeed, without a -spark of 
life in it. In all these branches of dilettantism 
Tuscany has a decided advantage, and, to say the 
truth, in all literary, bibliographical, or educational 
activity. The downright Piedmontese, the descend. 
ants of the subjects of those Victor Amadeuses 
who valued the last of their drummers more than 
the greatest of their scholars, continue to this day 
to be the ‘ Macedonians of Italy,’——a term which 
I am far, indeed, from applying to them. as.a:re- 
proach. Notwithstanding: the. truly, great men 
who have illustrated this country, such as Alfieri, 
Botta, Balbo, and a hundred others, and the ‘im, 
pulse given to all talents by a,free constitution, 
Piedmont shows as yet but. little aptitude for any 
general proficiency in literature or art.” It" may 
be that my taste has been utterly ‘spoiled and 
denaturalized by long residence in foreign Tands, 
bit ‘I’ cannot really bring myself to admire, 
or. éven’ to endure, the long-winded, murky rig- 
miurolés which are’ here published as philosophy, 
nor’ the ‘dry crude narratives which go by the 
hatne ‘of history, nor the pointless, humourless 
platitudes which: are palmed upon us as satires, 





nor the’ sometimes vapid, sometimes bombastie, 


always false, tawdry ‘stuff that’ is given out as 
poétry and romance. If I except an elegant his- 
torical ‘essay ‘by Carutti, on Victor Amadeus‘ IL, 
and # féw domiéstie scenes by a promising young 

ritér f ‘fiction, Bersezio, there are not three 

Hes‘in, a) t'that' ‘appears in Turin, or even in more 
prolific drétiee, ‘that seems to me to’ belong’ to 
living litetattire: I spédk with deliberate bolduess, 
sno extépt even the writings of —and—~, 
whit prithiee ave attained & European reputation. 
Y ditertaiy inthe depth ‘of my heart a shrewil 
stapicidn, that their works are, éven in Italy;more 
extensively’ ‘purchased ‘than “read ; ‘and I: know:to 
a cettiinity, at any ‘rate, that hardly one pagé of 
the’ whole ‘sét “ever had’ the’ lénour of ‘a foreign 
translation: Trily some’ of our'indignant patriots 
are fain to ascribe ‘this latter’fact: to the:mean 
jealousy and wilful blindness’ of foreign’ nations; 

ut I cannot lay that flattering unction tomy 
soul, seeing that full justice has been done abroad 
to the merits of Manzoni, Pellicé, Giusti, aridvall 
Italian writers with only’ one’ ‘spark ‘of life 
them. Of this universal conspiracy of all’ the 
‘Ultramontanes,’ to depreciate Italian. genius at 
the present day, even by insidious comparisons with 
its achievements in times ‘of yore, our painters 
also are wont rather too loudly to’ complain’; for- 
getting that those same foreigners who deny us 
altogether any skill on canvas, are‘not unwilling 
to ‘bestow their due’ meed of praise omour'mar- 
bles. For myself, as Iam in'a'mood tobe dom- 
municative, I may as’ well ‘confess *that''E' could 
never abide even that flabby and-windy Gioberti, 
although it has been for.a long time the.greatest 
heresy to say so; but, (I; point to,the. fact, that 
neither was he, at any.time, a,prophet out of his 
own country, nor did theworsbip which was, paid 
to him in his own country;endure the short, period 
elapsing between the day in which he reached the 
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acme of his power, and that of the untimely close 
of his career.” 

We have always thought that the one English 
custom which raises us immeasurably above all 
other races and t of humanity, is that of 
sitting over our wine after dinner. In what 
other portion of the twenty-four hours have we 
either time or inclination for mere talk? And 
is not the faculty of talk that which denotes 
the superiority of man over brutes? To talk, 
therefore, a certain part of the day must be 
devoted. Other nations mix their up with 
their business, and the consequence is, that 
neither talk nor business is done well. We, on 
the contrary, work while we are at it, and have 
all our talk out just at that very portion of our 
lives when it is physically, intellectually, and 
morally most. beneficial to us. The pleasant 
talk promotes digestion, and prevents the 
mind from dwelling on the grinding of the 
digestive mill which is going on. within us. 
The satisfaction and repose which follow a full 
meal tend to check:a disposition to splenetic 

ment or too much zeal in supporting an 
opinion ; while the freedom and abandon of the 
intercourse which is thus kept up is eminently 
conducive to feelings of general benevolence. 
It is not, perhaps, too much to say that our 
“glorious constitution ” (not only as individuals, 
but as a body politic) is owing to the habit 
which the British Lion observes, of sitting over 
his wine after dinner. We have little hope for 
the future of Italy unless she consents to 
abandon the horrible habits described in the 
following passage :— 

“The Italians, I say it deliberately, are not 
only too mercurial, as people assert, but they are 
too desperately addicted to gormandizing ; they 
are too heavily crammed, too torpid after dinner, 
to sit out any lengthy display of oratorical 
powers; they want air and exercise after their 
fnll and over-hasty meals. It is only by another 
strange popular fallacy, analogous to the hallu- 
cination which describes their climate as that of 
Eden, that they are represented as a sober and 
abstemious race. They may not be addicted to 
intemperance in drink, as the English even of the 
best classes were wont to be in former times; 
they may not require five or six meals a day 
(Friihstiick, Mittag-essen, Vier-uhr-brod, Thee, 
and Abendmahl), such as the Germans indulge in ; 
but I appeal to any traveller, who ever happened 
to take his dinner at the table-d’héte of the Hotel 
Feder at Turin, or to sup, at, the. Café Cova at 
Milan, to say, if anything can. well be more 
appalling than the amount of stuff an Italian— 
at least a North-Italian—will manage to swallow 
at one sitting. Most assuredly I am not the man 
to quarrel with the quantity or quality of the 
devoured food, but I do feel somewhat shocked 
at the awful hurry with which mess after mess is 
served up and despatched ; the brisk alacrity and 
untiring zeal of the waiters, in whipping off one 
empty plate after another, and carrying round 
one dish after another, hardly keeping pace 
with the voracious eagerness and activity of the 
Yavenous guests; and I do heartily abominate the 
tnseemly haste with which these latter either 
disperse (scampering away, heaven knows whither, 
the moment coffee and liqueurs are disposed of), 
or else drive away the more social part.of the 
gommunity by the clouds from their odious cigars. 
To.any man accustomed to civilized life, nothing 
will appear more striking than the unfitness of 
the Italians for real convivial enjoyment.” 

This picture of Italian dining-out is trul 
lamentable ; but we cannot quite ogee wi 
Signor Gallenga in attributing it to the “poli- 
tical and religious instructors” of the people. 
This is a question which is beyond our depth 
or above our reach. But we cannot help s 
gesting that, if Signor Gallenga had sally 


trymen, judiciously inserting here and there 


word of Italian regeneration. 


this way for the 
Gallenga basely takes to flight. Tobacco-smoke 
and its concomitants, gormandizing, and a 
peniie which calls his reasoning paradox, and 
ughs at his articles in the papers, have dis- 
sipated in one short year all his dreams of 
patriotism. - Signor Gallenga forswears his 
ungrateful country :— 
“TI threw out some hints in the last letter of 
my intention to give up the idea I had enter- 
tained of settling in Piedmont, either in town or 
country, and shortly to go back to my old quar- 
ters in England. That intention has now ripened 
into a fixed resolution, and you may be on the 
look-out for me within a fortnight or a month at 
the utmost.” 
The picture which the book gives of the 
inner life of Italian Piedmontese society is 
sufficiently revolting,—but we suspect that 
Piedmont is not the best sample of Italy. 








The Principles of Physical Geography : being an 
Inquiry into Natural Phenomena and their 
Causes. By the Rev. C. G. Nicolay, F.R.GS. 
Stanford. 
THE preparation of a handbook of Physical 
Geography for the use of Eton College may be 
taken as a mark of progress in liberal education. 
It is not. very long since the study of science 
in any department, and even of history apart 
from the routine of the ancient classics, was 
resisted as an innovation. Without lowering 
the standard of scholastic training, it is now 
found that other branches of knowledge may 
be introduced with advantage into our public 
schools, With Eton leading the way, we may 
expect that’ scientific as well as literary text- 
books will be hereafter used as instruments of 
the intellectual culture of the young. In re- 
gard to the details of any science, the study 
will be determined by tastes and opportunities 
in after years ; but for the earliest school-days 
it cannot but be of importance to cultivate 
habits of natural observation, and to incul- 
cate the principles of scientific research. 
By the works of Humboldt, Guyot, Maury, 
Berghaus, Keith Johnston, and others, much 
has been done of late years to give an in- 
terest to the subjects commonly included under 
the name of Physical Geography. Mr. Nico- 
lay’s preliminary definition is far too wide, 
when he says that Physical Geography treats 
of “everything that we know of the form, size, 
motion, substance, relations, and productions 
of the earth, as well as the changes which, in 
the course of time, have been brought about by 
the external or internal influences to which it 
is subject.” This is a description which would 
include parts of mathematics and physics, 
astronomy, geology, mineralogy, and botany, 
and we know not what other departments of 
science. A certain knowledge of all these is 
necessary, but the scope of this particular 


But instead of nobly sacrificing himself in| were not already appropriated, geol 
of his country, Signor | be the term most suitable and comprehensive. 


wished to be the Confucius of his country, he | not to the origin or the materials of the earth, 
ought, instead of building a solitary castle on | nor to its individual productions, but to the 
the top of a cliff, to have furnished a comfort-| configuration of its surface, and the general 
able mansion in Turin, and given, say, a| phenomena of the present organic life of the 
weekly dinner-party, a 7 Anglaise, to his coun- see as well as its material structure. In the 


escriptive part of the science, many facts of 


on each side of the table, any stray London | astronomy, geography, hydrography, and me- 
diner-out who might happen to be wandering | teorology, are included, but a subject of warmer 
through North Italy, to act as fugelman. The} interest is also touched in the relations of in- 
effect would have been as great, no doubt, as | organic and organic nature. Physical Geogra- 
that produced by the discovery of the art of| phy holds in respect to psn | 

roasting pig in China, as recorded by Elia.| to the usual meaning of the words, the same 
“Reform your gastronomy” is the true watch- | relation that physiology does to anatomy. It 


y, according 


is the physio of the globe. If the word 


would 


By far the most interesting and attractive 
part of the study is that which pertains to the 
connexion of the phenomena of physical changes 
with organic life, and this has due prominence 
in Mr. Nicolay’s treatise. After discussing 
the general form of the earth—its substance 
and structure—the configuration of land and 
water—the history of the ocean, and of the 
atmosphere, temperature, climate, and other 
topics, irrespective of the globe as the seat 
of organic life, the last three chapters present 
an excellent and suggestive statement of the 
leading points where Physical Geography blends 
with ‘the -history of animated nature. The 
conditions of vegetable and animal life, and the 
laws of its distribution, are fully discussed, the 
concluding chapter being devoted to the his- 
tory of man in relation to the earth which he 
inhabits. , 

Among the ethno-geographic — one 
of the most interesting is the influence of phy- 
sical causes on national character. Closely 
allied to this inquiry is the question of geo- 
graphical influence on the early distribution 
and subsequent movements of the human race. 
The first migrations have usually been parallel 
to the axis of the great mountain-chains, when 
natural barriers opposed the passage of nomadic 
tribes with their herds and flocks. The rich 
valleys of great rivers tempted some to agricul- 
tural pursuits; and others, on reaching the 
coasts, gradually grew from industrious fishers to 
be adventurous explorers and roving sea-kings. 
As the wants of the human: race increased, 
either from the defective supply of necessaries 
or the growth of luxury, commerce sprung up, 
and distant regions were visited and colonized. 
By sea, as well as by land, the paths of migra- 
tion have always been greatly influenced by 
physical causes. In the one case the prevailing 
winds and currents, and in the other the ver- 
tical contour and geographical characteristics 
of the earth’s surface, have determined the 
peopling of various regions of the globe. In- 
vasion, conquest, and various political causes 
have afterwards come into play, but the great 
movements of the human race have, at first, 
been chiefly dependent on purely physical in- 
fluences. Nor late these Gas without effect 
in determining the social and political charac- 
teristics of mankind. In the great pastoral 
plains, for instance, the families would live 
comparatively isolated, and patriarchal institu- 
tions prevail. Under other physical condi- 
tions, tribal and feudal institutions were 
gradually formed; while the cities, whether 
inland or maritime, required social and political 
systems adapted to the circumstances of masses 
of men congregated together, when individual 
liberty was limited by common order and 
government. : 

With ethnology as well as with history, the 
study of Physical Geography has many impor- 





branch of science js more special. It relates, 





tant relations ; but here we arrive at questions 
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more difficult and open to keener contro- 
versy :— 

“Whatever might have been the origin of the 
first inhabitants of the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, the most historic portion of the world’s sur- 
face, history presents _ to us, om van first 

, asa mixed le of uncertain genealogy. 
Va there is some Tistinction to be made, whether 
from written or monumental history: in the for- 
mer, we find the dark Pelopids, the fair Dorians, 
tho black Egyptians and Ethiopians ; in the latter, 
the Red man, whether in Assyria or Egypt, con- 
quering the xanthous, but dark-haired man, and 
as now, using the black man as his slave. It is 
from the more northern regions that the ultimate 
conqueror, the flaxen-haired giant, descends. How 
far there could have been any original difference 
in the families of the sons of Noah, made perma- 
nent by circumstances, or how the difference found 
at so early a period was the result of circumstances, 
we have no means of determining ; but ‘he unity 
of the origin of the human race is beyond dispute, 
and the Deluge must be accepted as universal, or 
not at all; for its one prominent tradition, 
wherever found (and it is found over the whole 
world), is—the destruction of all but one family.” 


Universality of tradition is no proof of the 
universality of the ‘Deluge, because the same 
legend may have been carried from a common 
centre of population, by races migrating into 
every region of the globe. Apart from the 
Mosaic record, it is from geology alone that 
light can be thrown on this debated subject. 

In the parts of the work relating to the in- 
organic surface of the earth, and its surround- 
ing atmosphere, Mr. Nicolay has availed himself 
largely of the labours of previous writer:,—the 
book being professedly a compilation for educa- 
tional use. For this purpose it is well adapted, 
and has our cordial recommendation. From 
its condensed style, however, an intelligent 
expositor will be necessary for young pupils. 
A map is prefixed to the volume, illustrative 
of the distribution of surface rocks, coal and 
other useful minerals ; and also showing ocean 
depths, great circle routes, and other cosmical 
phenomena. 








Dr. Thorne. By Anthony Trollope. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Tr the chief end of a novel is to be amusing, 
Mr. Trollope has certainly attained it in the 
volumes before us. But as regards other 
essentials, it appears to us that although ‘Dr. 
Thorne’ is equal in all respects to the ‘ Three 
Clerks’ by which it was preceded, it is as 
inferior to ‘Barchester Towers,’ as ‘ Barchester 
Towers’ was to the ‘Warden.’ If Mr. Trollo 

could have been content to rest upon the 
laurels which the writing of his first produc- 
tions gained for him,—could he have been 
magnanimous enough to resist all temptation 
to try his hand again, after having given to 
the public one y first-class book, he would 
more likely have obtained a higher rank 
among his brother novelists than the world 
will now, perhaps, be inclined to award him. 
It is a well-known saying of old John Murray, 
that every man has a book in him ; few, indeed, 
have more than one, and not many there are 
who ever discover what is that very book 
which they, and they alone, are capable of 
writing, and which, if they did write it, would 
command the everlasting interest and admira- 
tion of a listening world. In his novel of the 
‘Warden’ Mr. Trollope was happy in his 
choice of a subject connected with a matter 
which at that time was exciting much public 
interest. In ‘Barchester Towers’ he worked 
a vein which had hitherto been neglected by 





novelists, and delineated with considerable 
power and no small measure of humour the 
manner of life, the feuds and jealousies, the 
principles of action, and the various odd little 
peculiarities common to the clergy and digni- 
taries of an ish cathedral-town. In the 
‘Three Clerks,’ however, he turned to another 

rtion of the field, but where other la- 

urers had been before him, and the conse- 
quence was that he presented to his readers a 
story which had little to distinguish it from 
many others of the same class. Moreover, both 
that novel and this, his latest production, bear 
but too evident traces of having been written 
in haste, and also of the mischief inherent in 
facility of composition. 
_ In ‘Dr. Thorne,’ as in all his other novels, 
Mr. Trollope sketches ‘his charactets with a 
firm powerful hand, and although the outlines 
are somewhat coarse, and the proportions not 
only exaggerated, but at times caricatured, 
there is so much honesty of intention in all he 
does, that the faults of detail are forgiven for 
the sake of the general merit of the picture. 
Mr. Trollope is most successful in his por- 
traiture of the middle classes; the features of 
the créme de la créme of society he has hitherto 
been unable to reproduce with faithfulness ; 
and when he attempts to do so, the effort 
generally results in a caricature. i 
frequently misunderstands the ways of life 
and the motives which actuate the higher 
classes ; scarcely ever making allowance eno 
for class prejudices, or the force of habits and 
modes of thought and feeling which have been 
transmitted through father to son from gene- 
ration to generation. i 

All this time, however, we are keeping our 
readers from making acquaintance with the 
story itself, and which will interest them much 
more than the strictures we have been passing 
upon the author. First of all, then, let us in- 
form them that it contains little or no plot the 
dénouement of which is not perfectly visible 
from the opening of the story. They therefore 
have no pains of suspense to endure, no 
chance of drawing any wrong conclusions as to 
the ultimate destiny of the hero and heroine, no- 


thing to interfere with the enjoyment of quietly 


following out the development, and attentively 
studying the several characters as they pass 
in review before them. And yet, notwith- 
standing this want of mystery—and a want it 
certainly is—the interest is thoroughly well 
ve 9 up, the story never flags, never becomes 
tedious, never prosy; and these surely are 
virtues sufficient to cover a multitude of defects. 
Beside Dr. Thorne, the good, the noble, the 
single-hearted hero of the story, stands another 
figure, Francis Newbold Gresham, the son and 
heir to Greshamsbury, who would have been, 
says Mr. Trollope, the hero of our tale had not 
that place been occupied by the village doctor : 

“ As it is, those who please may so regard him. 
It is he who is to be our favourite young man, to 
do the love scenes, to have his trials and his diffi- 
culties, and to arise h them or not as the 
case may be. I am too old now to be a hard- 
hearted author, and so it is probable that he may 
not die of a broken heart. Those who don’t 
approve of a middle-aged bachelor country-doctor 
as a hero may take the heir to Greshamsbury in 
his place, and call the book, if it so please them, 
‘The Loves and Adventures of Francis Newbold 
Gresham, the Younger.’” 


Dr, Thorne, then, is the son of a clergyman 
of old family, who died when his two sons were 
quite young men. The elder had been edu- 
cated as a medical man ; the younger, Henry, 


had not betaken himself in any satisfactory | 











way to any calling, and when their father died 
the two brothers were left living together jn 
Barchester, with very little means between 
them. At this juncture there were livi 
in the same town people of the name of 
Scatchered : one’ of them, ‘ape T, Was a 
journeyman stonemason ; his sister, 
prentice to a straw-bonnet maker. This sie 
girl was deceived in a very shameful manner 
by Henry Thorne ;—when the fact became 
known, her brother, in his fierce resolve t 
revenge her, inflicted a blow upon her lover 
which ultimately caused his death. As for 
Mary Scatchered, after undergoing much suf. 
fering, a former lover of hers made a proposal 
to her, which was this,—that if she would con. 
sent to leave her illegitimate babe in England, 
he would sell all he had, marry her, and eni- 
te. At first she stoutly refused, but when 
Doctor Thorne, the brother of her slain lover, 
taking the tiny infant in his huge hands, 
said,— 

“She is my niece; she is already the nearest 
thing—the only thing I have in this world. | 
am her uncle, Mary. If you will go with this 
man, I will be father to her and mother to her: 
of what bread I eat, she shall eat; of what cup I 
drink, she shall drink. See, Mary, here is the 
Bible,” and he covered the book with his hand; 


he | “leave her to me, and by this Word, she shall be 


my child.” 
—the mother consented at last. All this was 
consummated before Roger Scatchered was 
liberated from gaol; and one condition which 
Dr. Thorne made with Mary was that her 
brother should not know her child was thus 
disposed of. Henceforth the babe was to be 
his only, bearing his name, and growing up to 
be the darling of his house, knowing nothing 
of relations whose ties would not be advan- 
tageous. He was then living at Greshams- 
bury, a village some miles from Barchester; 
and soon he found himself settled there as the 
Greshamsbury doctor. At the age of thirteen 
Mary came home to him from her school at 
Bath ; and soon after her arrival Lady Arabella 
Gresham invited her to share the music-lessons 
of her daughters Augusta and Beatrice at the 
great house, where she came to be quickly 
led as a child of the family. At the 
opening of the story she appears as one of the 
guests at Greshamsbury, on the coming of age 
of the heir, she herself having then arrived at 
the same period of her life. Even a tyro in 
novel-reading — if, indeed, such a rara avis 
there be—having been brought so far on the 
way, would have no difficulty in divining what 
is to come next. Of course Mary and Frank 
fall in love with each other, and of course also 
innumerable rocks and boulders are found 
obstructing the channel along which their true 
love is destined to run. The Greshams are an 
old family ; they have a great deal of the pride 
of blood about them ; the present possessor of 
Greshamsbury Park is in embarrassed circum- 
stances ; it is absolutely necessary that Frank 
should “marry money ;” a plot is laid by his 
aunt, Lady de Courcy, for carrying this into 
effect ; his mother is for ever dinning the same 
maxim into his éars ; and his kind, indulgent 
father is at last worried into taking a similar 
view of his son’s duty. Through it all the 
young man is true to his love, and is rewarded 
at last ; but how in marrying Doctor Thorne’s 
niece he also “marries money” (whether the 
manner in which this was accomplished could 
stand good in law, is not the question here), 
we will not spoil the interest of the story by 
recounting here. There is a great deal of good- 
hemouted irony in Mr. Trollope’s writing ; and 
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nowhere is it shown to more advantage than in 
his description of the 
in Lady Arabella’s feelings towards Mary so 
soon as she has become an heiress, and to her 
gon, so soon as he was about to perform his 
great duty, and “marry money.” Here is a 
sample :— 

“But the great difficulty was Lady Arabella’s 
first meeting with her. The matter was of im- 
portance, and Lady Arabella gave it her most 
mature consideration. The manner of receiving 
into one’s family an heiress, whose wealth is to 
cure all one’s difficulties, disperse all ones troubles, 
give a balm to all the wounds of misfortune, 
must under any circumstances, be worthy of much 
care. But when that heiress has been already 
treated as Mary had been treated! 

«*Mamma, here’s Mary,’ said Beatrice. 

“*Q Mary, my dear Mary! what can I say to 
you?’ and then with a handkerchief to her eyes 
she ran forward, and hid her face on Miss Thorne’s 
shoulder. ‘What can I say—can you forgive me 
my anxiety for my son ?? 

«* How do you do, Lady Arabella?’ said Mary. 

“¢My daughter! my child! my own Frank’s 
bride. O Mary! O my child! if I have seemed 
unkind to you, it has been through love to him.’ 

“ All these things are over now,’ said Mary. 
Mr. Gresham told me yesterday that I should be 
received as Frank’s future wife, and so you see 
Ihave come.’ And then she slipped through Lady 
Arabella’s arms, and sat meekly on a chair.” 

The blot which most disfigures Mr. Trollope’s 
book, though perhaps we may be Soate 
shade too fastidious for applying to it such a 
name, is the over great prominence he gives to 
the story of Sir Roger Scatchered (for in pro- 
cess of time the stonemason becomes a baronet) 
and his son Louis. Both of them are drunkards, 
and the minute details into which Mr. Trollope 

enters respecting them are scarcely consistent 
with good taste. But it is not with words of 
blame that we would conclude our notice of 
‘Dr. Thorne } rather would we end by bearing 
hearty testimony to the healthiness of tone 
and cheerfulness of spirit which pervade the 
book~the honest hatred of all things mean and 
base—the glad recognition of things noble 
and excellent, which we trust will always dis- 
tinguish Mr. Trollope’s writings. 








A Handy-Book on Property Law : in a Series of 

Letters. By Lord St. Leonards. Blackwoods. 
A sixts edition of Lord St. Leonards ‘ Handy- 
Book’ is no matter of surprise: most of his 
lordship’s works have run through twice or 
three times this number of editions ; and it 
has certainly been from no want of interest or 
importance in this remarkable publication that 
we omitted to notice it at first. Its announce- 
ment took by surprise both lawyers and lay- 
men. The greatest master of the recondite 
seen at ne ree of which we lant author 
stands, might have reposed with dignity upon 
his Satins but as SS ce in the preface :— 
“I have in my youth and my manhood written 
much for the learned in the law ; why should I 
not, at the close of my career, write somewhat 
for the unlearned?” So Lord St. Leonards 
has preferred active usefulness to ease, how- 
ever glorious, and has produced a volume with 
no other motive than the assistance and in- 
struction of titled, landed, and monied society. 
The quaint and somewhat harsh title also 
struck the ear. “ Handbook” is a good Ger- 
man word now become well rooted in our lan- 
guage ; but “ Handy-Book ” will never become 
popular. The title of this book, like some of 


the gs zp pewanicy in its Powe is not | “he cannot object ;” for though it does not lie 


happy. 


e which takes place | literature. Another curious feature was the 


weapons, but is no adept in the arts of light 


departure from a time-honoured custom of 
intrusting the issue of a work of this class to 
one of a select circle of publishers only ; and 
we have heard of Messrs. Sweet, Butterworth, 
Maxwell, Stevens and Norton, and others, 
ignoring the existence of so trivial an 
essay as this as com with the ‘ Vendors 
and Purchasers.’ this as it may, 
the legal world is less affected by this 
production of a distinguished ex-chancellor 
than any class of society. The maxim of there 
being no royal road to law any more than to 
geometry, receives another confirmation from 
this instance. “ If,” says the author, “it merely 
teaches you (the reader) to distrust your own 
knowl on the subject, it will not have been 
written in vain.” The remark points to the 
particular class of persons which the noble 
author has in view, and which furnishes so 
abundant a crop of fruitful litigants in the nist 
prius and equity courts—men of property, 
namely, who have a smattering of law, ora really 
practical knowledge of some of its details, and 
are disposed to have recourse, in legal matters, 
to that same shrewd sense or keen ingenuity 
which has won them success possibly in trade, 
or in their investigations in natural science. 
Imperfectly-educated men often feel the supe- 
riority of their natural powers, and treat with 
scorn and contempt the traditions which linger 
about the leat professions, and the forms 
and precedents of law, physic, and divinity, not 
perceiving the vital truths which they conceal, 
and too often disfigure. These are the men who 
are resolved to go straight to their object, reck- 
less of dangers, which they overlook as arising 
out of formalities which they despise. To them 
the highest authority in property-law addresses 
himself at every page of this little volume. 
He begins by pointing out the distinction 
between law and equity, which is so difficult 
to realize and render conformable to common 
sense, that many legislators, as is well known, 
have proposed a fusion of the two principles. 
Some of these reformers are honest, whilst 
others are mere traders in a popular cry ; but 
the few temperate remarks from the author 
will tend to silence the latter, and compel the 
former to further reflection on this important 
subject, which, like many others of the same 
class, behind a screen of cumbrous antique 
workmanship, preserves a + principle. It 
has been reserved for an eminent contem 

divine, whose labours in this metropolis wi 
render his name for ever cherished, to point 
out that a system of equitable jurisdiction as con- 
trolling, restraining, amplifying, and qualifying 
strict law, is “one which has its analogue in the 
birth and dawn of Christianity, and has been 
retained ever since in sei ious as well as in 
civil polity. Into this subject, however, we 
must not enter. Lord St. Leonards calls us 
back to the doctrines of sales and purchases, 
with the curious rules that have been laid dewn 
by law as distinct from those of , 
the duty of a seller to reveal all defects to the 


impossible but that the good feeling of society 
must produce some alteration and improvement. 
The followi 
flattering to English common-sense :— 

“ Tf you warrant a house to be in perfect repair, 
and the 


perty does not agree with the description of it.” 





t, Leonards can wield heavy|in the purchaser's mouth to do so, yet if he 


were ignorant, the seller’s law would be as bad 
as his morality. Further, the writer says :— 

“T shall now tell you what falsehoods you may 
utter in regard to your estate. In the first place, 
you may falsely praise, or, as it is vulgarly termed, 
puff, your property; for our law, following the 
civil law, holds that a purchaser ought not to rely 
upon vague expressions uttered by a vendor at 
tandom in praise of his pro And it has 
even been decided that no relief lies against a 
vendor for having affirmed, contrarily to truth, 
that a — bid a particular sum for the estate, 
although the buyer was thereby induced to pur- 
chase it, and was deceived in the value. So you 
may affirm the estate to be of any value which 
you choose to name, for it is deemed a purchaser’s 
own folly to credit a bare assertion like this. 
Besides, value consists in judgment and estimation, 
in which many men differ. 

“ Again, you may with impunity describe your 
land as uncommonly rich water-meadow, although 
it is imperfectly watered. In selling an advowson 
you may, in like manner, state that an avoidance 
of the living is likely to occur soon.” 

From the learning of sales and purchases the 
author proceeds to a short summary of the 
nature of estates in real property ; of the law 
of enfranchisement of copyholds ; the rights of 
husband and wife, and the effect of the new 
Separation and Divorce Act. He passes then 
to mortgages, leases, settlements, and wills. 
These important chapters contain, if we mis- 
take not, that class of information which will 
be found most useful, particularly in the matter 
of wills. Lord St. Leonards repeats a well- 
known saying: “Lawyers might well be in 
despair, if every man’s will were prepared by a 
competent person.” The conveyancing part of 
the profession would sweep off the profits of 
that which devotes itself to litigious business. 
But, luckily for lawyers, the world is not likely 
to become so wise in a hurry. The learned 
author’s experience has pointed out some of the 
most common errors into which self-constituted 
lawyers fall ; and he has given a set of exhorta- 
tions and directions so correct and so explicit, 
that much misfortune and calamity to families 
will no doubt be averted by his advice. Let us 
take a sample of his instructions :— 

“ Always avoid, and particularly when you make 
your own will, conditional gifts and devises over 
in particular events. It is the folly of most tes- 
tators to contemplate a great many events for 
which they too often inadequately provide. You 
give me a horse, ‘and if I die,’ you give it to my 
son. Here a question at once arises, when the 
death is to happen—Generally ? In your lifetime, 
or in my son’s? Pray avoid this; and if you 
must give a thing over, after you have given the 
entire interest to one, state precisely in what 
event, and if depending upon the death of the first 
legatee, whether you mean a death in your life- 
time, or in the lifetime of the legatee over: And 
I must tell -you, that where you have given the 
absolute interest, you ought not to make any gift 
over which will not take effect in a life, or lives, 
who shall be in existence at yourdeath. The rule 
goes somewhat further, but I would not advise 
you, without advice, to go beyond the line which 
I have marked out; and, indeed, without advice 


purchaser, This is a point on which it seems'| you will be more bold than wise to go even, so 


far.” 
The good effects of this and similar teaching 


proposition is not at first sight | must, of course, be concealed from observation : 


but they will be the no less salutary, and every 
additional day and month that this book is 


haser knew that it was without | before the public, the wide circle of its bene- 
roof or windows, he cannot object that the pro-| ficial influence will be increased. 


We repeat 
that the gratitude of society is due to Lord 


The force of this sentence lies in the words, | St. Leonards, than whom no man is better able 


to appreciate how much his labours deserve that 
gratitude. 
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very amusing. Her standard of moral and intel- 
lectual education is high, and reminds one of the 
proverb about “ bachelors’ wives ;”° but this’ was 


"Memoirs of Rachel. By Madame de B—. 2 vols. | perhaps necessary to awaken mothers to the abso- 


Hurst and Blackett. 


An Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testa- 


lute necessity for exertion, if they would fit their 


sand. dlanecte.. With @itew Teumaletion, iy MM. daughters for the hard lot which awaits a vast 


. Kalisch, Phil. Doc. Longman and Co. 


majority of women at the present day, when 


French Finance and Financiers under Louis XV. By | matrimony is becoming unfashionable, and most 


’* James Murray. Longman and Co. 


eans iveli ore and more shut 
Cosmos :. Sketch of a Physical Description of th: Universe. other m of livelihood more 


By, Alexander. Von ‘Humboldt. . Vol. IV., Part 


| against them. .The fault of the book is its hard- 


Translated under the Superintendence of Major- | ness of tone; but this is perhaps inseparable from 


General Edward Sabine, R.A. ‘ Longman and Co. 


Friends at their own Fireside; or, Pictures of the Privute 


the didactic style. 


Life of the People culled Quakers. By Mrs, Ellis.|_ le alphabetical arrangement of words in 


2 Vols. Bentley. 
Tiitetlortesc? Kia 


a 





and its Influence on the Character 


Liddell and Scott is more convenient for reference 


e , 8 than their arrangement under their roots in 
of Women. By Emily Shirreff. John W. Parker and 
0! 


Scapule ; but it may be doubted whether it be, 


m. 
The Greck Testament Roots in a Selection of Texts giving | 0n the whole, the better plan for the learner. 
the Power of Reading the whole Greek Testament | The very facility of reference makes him trust too 


without difficulty, §c. &c. By G. K. Gillespie, A.M. 


Walton and Maberly. 


much to his lexicon and too little to his memory ; 


ry. ° ~ $ 
The Voice of the Last Prophet, &c. By the Rev. Edward while the necessity, under the older plan, for in- 
Huntingford, D.C.L., Late Fellow of New College, | vestigating the structure of the word in order to 


Oxford. Skeffington 


Skefington. R : refer it to its root, imprinted it indelibly on the 
nae ond Newp. "iy the Rev, Richard Dil, AM. iw mind. Every time the student looked out a word 
of the Ormond Quay Presbyterian Church, Dublin, | in Scapule he necessarily became acquainted 


Author of ‘ Prelatico-Presbyterianism,’ &c. Snow. 


with a whole family of kindred words, all cluster- 

The Practical Naturalist’s Guide, $c. By James Boyd ‘3 6 A ° . 
Davies, Assistant Conservator in the Natural History ing round their simple and patriarchal progenitor ; 
Museum, Edinburgh, &c. Maclachlan and Stewart. | whereas Scott and Liddell introduce him to a 


Choice Notes. from ‘ Notes and Queries.’—History. Bell 


and Dald, 


mere mob of unsocial and unconnected individuals. 


cy. “ere To remedy this evil in the modern appliances of 
Thy Word is Truth: An Apology for Christianity. B; medy bv Inthe m PP. 
” the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister ef learning, Mr. Gillespie, in his Greek Testament 


the Scotch -National Church, Crown Court, &c. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


Roots, has selected, with great care and judgment, 
“ the smallest possible number of verses compris- 


Ir has been observed that, while the fathers of | ing all the radical words that occur in the Greek 
great men have often been great fools, their | Testament, in order to furnish the student with a 
mothers have almost invariably been remarkable | clue, in the narrowest compass, to the language 
for superior intellect. Whether this arises from | of the whole book.” These selections are accom- 
the fact that character is transmitted in the| panied by etymological and grammatical notes. 
female rather than in the male line, or that the | To this succeeds a vocabulary, in which every 
mother being the earliest is therefore the most | word that presents any difficulty is parsed. Under 
influential educator, it is perhaps impossible to | each derivative, attention is directed to the root, 
decide positively. The latter is, however, the | which is printed in capitals, and an example of an 
most probable explanation; and it is for this | English derivative is, if possible, given with each. 
reason that the education of women is of such | Thus :—“ OI KO%, ov, m.a house. Hence, with 


vast importance. The.influence of women is not | vépoc, CECOnomy; with did, dcorxéw, to keep | march in the rains of winter or the broiling heat 
confined to the happiness of themselves and of their | house, regulate, whence DrocEsz. Hence, also, 


narrow family circle,—it extends into every nook | through the Latin parochia, corrupted from par- 
of the whole body politic; and the education of | @cia, t.e. wap-orxia, ParocHiaL, Paris.” . The 
women is of vital importance, because women are | student who had mastered this work, would 
the educators of men. Though much, therefore, | have no mean acquaintance with. the structure of 


has been written. about the education of women, 


the Greek, and would have, moreover, learned the 


and though consequently little new remains to be | origin and force of a large class of English words. 
said, we welcome even an attempt to clothe old | For, though comparatively few English words are 
matter in new forms, and so to adapt it to the | derived immediately from Greek, nearly half our 
requirements of the. present day. Tntellectual| vocabulary is taken from the Anglo-Norman, 
Education, and its Influence on the Character and | which is nothing but “a manner Latin corrupt ;” 
Happiness of Women, has not much novelty, and | Latin, again, is derived from Greek. Thus, to 
with many of its statements we do not quite | take the example given above, Mr. Gillespie should 
agree, but it is generally sensible and judicious. | rather have derived Paris from the Anglo- 
Miss Shirreff repudiates the idea of woman | Norman paroisse, which is derived from the Latin 
engaging in the professions of active life, and|parochia, and that from the Greek. Almost all 


maintains that her proper sphere is the manage- 


the old-established words which are not derived 


ment of household affairs, and the education of | from Anglo-Saxon, are derived, proximately, from 
the young. She recommends fairy-tales and | Anglo-Norman, and only ultimately from Latin. 
wild romances as the best education for the| For this reason the American mode of spelling 


youthful imagination; and visits with condign 


“labour”—“ labor,” is an historical’ solecism, and 


punishment those stories of model boys, and | result of that “little learning” which the poet 
examples of juvenile depravity, which have been | declares to be “a dangerous thing.” 
engendered by the cant of the present day. She| The Book of Revelation certainly contains some 


names seven as the earliest age at which a child 


very sublime passages, and inculcates some im- 


‘should learn anything like lessons, advises the | portant points of Christian morals and doctrine 
‘encouragement of light-hearted fun and frolic, de- | quite independently of its prophetic character. 
precates alike the physical constraint of whalebone | We confess to having read it, as we have read the 
and the moral constraints ‘of puritanism, and | ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ or the ‘Divina Commedia,” 
‘utterly condemns the mothers who abdicate their | with a view chiefly to the story and the poetry 
maternal duties by sending their daughters to | and the general principle, and without. any desire 
‘boarding-schools. In all this, and a great deal | to identify the “scarlet whore” with Pius EX. or 
more that is contained in the book, we thoroughly | Napoleon. But this will not satisfy theologians. 
concur. .... It is, moreover, written in. the easy, | The Apocalypse is nothing ,unless it can be made 
generally correct, but somewhat weak and diffuse, | to support their particular sect, and to call their 
.and prodigiously dogmatic, style which women | adversaries ugly names. * Being confessedly an 
adopt when they are in the didactic vein, and one | allegory, it possesses great capabilities in this 
is often amused by the neat and bitter sarcasms|line. It may be adapted to almost any series of 
‘that Miss Shirreff manages to hurl at her reli-| historical events or systems of doctrine. It has 
gious adversaries all the time that she is disclaim- | been a favourite accordingly with the more po- 


ing bigotry. All this is thoroughly feminine, and 








ever since the commencement of the Protestant 
controversy. The latest addition to our already 
large stock of Apocalyptic literature is called The 
Voice of the Last Prophet, go by the Rev. Edward 
Huntingford, D.C.L., tate Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Of this attempt to explain the allegory, 
we can only say that it seems to:us almost as hope. 
lessly confused as most of the. commentaries that 
we have looked into. Mr. Huntingford professes 
to have written it without the aid of other books, 
Now if a man had, to begin with, a thorough ac. 
quaintance with history, and had never heard an 
of the common theories respecting the interpreta. 
tion of the allegory, and if he were besides a very 
sagacious pergon, this might be in his favour; but 
inasmuch as every man, much more a clergyman, 
must have heard many of the wild explanations 
which interested or ill-informed and enthusiastic 
persons have hazarded, the fact of never having 
read any commentary merely shows that the 
writer starts with no better preparation than a 
superficial knowledge of his subject, gathered 
from the opinions of the vulgar. Nevertheless, 
we must do Mr. Huntingford the justice to say 
that he disclaims party views, and is a little less 
savagely intolerant of those who differ from him 
than many of his fellow-labourers in the same 
field. 

The Presbyterian and the Protestant Dissenter 
in the Army and Navy is a statement of the 
spiritual disadvantages under which dissenting 
soldiers and sailors labour, compared with their 
Catholic and Episcopalian comrades, and the risk 
they run of falling into the clutches of the 
“ Puseyite” or Roman Catholic chaplain. The 
following may be taken as specimens of the 
grievances complained of. The Rev. W. Magill, a 
Presbyterian minister at Cork, writes to Mr. 
Dill :—* You are aware that the Scots’ church 
here is half an hour’s march from the barracks. 
You are also aware of the steep hill the soldiers 
have to ascend and descend as they go and come; I 
need not point out to you the difficulties of such a 


of summer. Then again, the -episcopal. soldiers 
are paraded for worship early in the morning 
inside the barracks, under a paid chaplain and 
Government officer. All the authorities being on 
that side, promotion in the ranks will be on that 
side also.” Of the hardship of half an hour's 
walk to meeting we will say nothing; but the 
last’) statement seems to us unfounded. We 
happen to know several military officers, and we 
firmly believe.that not one of them cares one 
farthing what: form of Christianity their men 
profess. . But: Mr. Magill proceeds :—“ You will 
not be:astenished then, when I express it as the 
result of my experience in Cork, that owing to 
the War-Office not providing any religious ser- 
vices for Presbyterian soldiers inside the bar- 
racks, as they do for Episcopalian soldiers, the 
number of the former is diminished in the several 
regiments from the time they enter Cork till they 
leave. The Presbyterian soldiers, rather than bear 
the difficulties I have. specified, cease to attend 
the Scots’ Church, or become Episcopalians or 
nothing.” We should like to know what is the 
process, mental or bodily, which a Presbyterian 
soldier goes through in becoming an “ Episco- 
palian or nothing.” The Rev. Thomas Warren, a 
Presbyterian minister at Ennis, writes :—“ Iam 
also informed that the arrangements ‘as to the 
dinner-hour on the Sabbath are made to suit 
the Episcopalian service, and that Presbyterians, 
if faithful to their church, must put up with a 
cold dinner. Many, under the inducement of. 
warm dinner, march to the Church of England.” 
We always thought that a cold dinner on a Sunday 
was an integral part of Scottish Protestantism. 
But what profane persons the Presbyterian soldiers 
must be! Esau sold his birthright for a mess of 


‘pottage; but these men sell their religion, and 


become “ Episcopalians or nothing” for the gratifi- 
cation of having their “parritch het!” Mr. 





lemical class of divines in all ages, but particularly 





Warren has a happy riddance of them. But, to 
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speak seriously, the War-Office has a difficult task 
to perform. If it were to appoint and pay a chap- 
Jain at every military station for each denomina- 
tion which might have a member among the troops, 
the estimates would have to be doubled or trebled. 
And if the alternative were between chaplains for 
all or chaplains for none, the latter must be chosen. 
Unhappily the religious perceptions of soldiers are 
not generally very acute; and it makes not much 
difference, it seems, to them whether they are 
paraded for Episcopalian or Presbyterian worship. 
The inconvenience of this is, in fact, nothing to 
Protestants, who do not attach any consequence 
to what a Catholic would call an act of schism. 
The Queen is an Episcopalian in England, and a 
Presbyterian in Scotland. 

In The Practical Naturalists Guide Mr. 
Davies offers to students of natural history the 
fruits of his experience in procuring, stuffing, and 
arranging specimens of animals. Here the ama- 
teur, collector, and traveller, will find plain direc- 
tions for preserving the skins of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, and fishes; for catching, killing, and 
setting insects, molluscs, polypods, and protozoa ; 
and for dredging for shells and marine animals. 

Choice Notes from ‘ Notes and Queries’ is a 
collection of the most interesting of the articles 
which have appeared from time to time in that 
excellent periodical. The present volume is de- 
voted to historical subjects; but we are happy to 
see that it is to be followed by others on other 
subjects. It isa very amusing book—truly one 
of those which Horace Walpole describes as 
“lounging books”—books which one takes up in 
the gout, low spirits, ennui, or when one is 
waiting for company. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” Dr. Cum- 
ming’s writings at one time, we believe, were 
extensively read among a certain class of reli- 
gionists. He seems to have become intoxicated 
by this popularity ; and his grotesquely-irreverent 
treatment of Scripture and sacred subjects at 
length became so offensive as to fill those who 
wished well to Christianity with dismay. The 
‘Saturday Review’ came to the rescue of common 
sense and religion endangered by the spread of 
the Crown Court extravaganzas. The consequence 
was that Crown Court divinity fell in the market. 
A wag had stuck a pin in the balloon, and it col- 
lapsed, and the luckless iieronaut fell to the 
ground. He has, however, risen a trifle wiser 
than when he fell from his proud pre-eminence. 
The Word of Truth : an Apology for Christianity, 
though still far indeed from anything approach- 
ing to common sense, logical reasoning, or good 
taste, is perhaps less offensive than the ‘Apoca- 
lyptic Sketches.’ But if poor Christianity had 
had no better “ apologists” than Doctor Cumming, 
we should still have been worshipping Jupiter or 
Thor. We cannot conceive to what class this 
apology is addressed,—certainly not to educated 
men. Even shrewd mechanics could see but too 
plainly through its transparent absurdities. We 
eonclude, then, that it must be intended to 
arm the “Christian females,” as Dr. Cumming 
calls them, who sit under him at Crown Court, 
against the attacks of Rationalism. We seem to 
recognize in it that faint semblance of argumen- 
tative reasoning which would delude the “Chris- 
tian female” into the flattering idea that the 
apologist ‘was appealing to her intellectual facul- 
ties. We perceive provision made to gratify the 

combativeness peculiar to that class, by unctuous 
denunciations of somebody or other in every 
page; while the equally characteristic love of the 
marvellous: is indulged by apocryphal anecdotes. 

‘is much art in the way the thing is ma- 
naged. The extreme, startling view is always 
the right one for such purposes. According to 
Dr. Cumming, the relation that exists between 
the Creator and: his creatures is one of mutual 
hostility. “He [man] feels there is a quarrel 
‘between him and God.” in, Christianity is 
“most elastic in its rites, while most intolerant in 
its principles.” And this is the religion, the first 


ood will towards men! The history of Crown 
ourt is no better than its divinity. Thus Dr. 
Cumming informs us, but without stating his autho- 
rity unfortunately, that “there was in England a 
true Saxon Protestant Church four centuries be- 
fore the monk Austin was born.” Now Austin 
arrived in England a.p. 596. Supposing him to 
have been then thirty years old, he was born in 
the year 566. From this deduct four centuries, 
and you find that, according to Dr. Cumming, 
there was a Saxon Protestant Church in Britain in 
A.D. 166. Now considering that the first we hear 
of the Saxons in connection with Britain is in the 
reign of Diocletian, a.D. 228, when it is stated 
that they began to make piratical incursions on 
our coasts, we must give Dr. Cumming the credit 
of having made an historical discovery indeed. As 
to the Saxons’ Protestantism, we dare say it was of 
the orthodox cast. We believe they had as great 
a hatred of monks, and as pure a love for church 
plate, as ever had the Huguenots or the Cove- 
nanters. But we are wicked enough to be scepti- 
cal as to the fact that they had actually formed 
themselves into “a Saxon Protestant Church,” in 
England so early as the middle of the second cen- 
tury. We noted many similar instances of Dr. 
Cumming’s learning and accuracy ; but these will 
perhaps be sufficient to give our readers a faint 
conception of the divinity and history which are 
acceptable in Crown Court. - We are, nevertheless, 


adversity. He is doing his best. 





New Edition. 
Lord George Bentinck: a Political Biography. By the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. Routledge and Co. 

A Tory friend of ours betted on “ Toxophilite” 
because Lord Derby was Prime Minister; and we 
have no doubt that many persons will be induced 
to buy Mr. Routledge’s new and cheap edition of 
Lord George Bentinck: a Political Biography, 
because Mr. D’Israeli is Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But, seriously speaking, this publication 
is well timed, for most persons who have not read 
the book will be glad to have an opportunity of 
judging from it of the principles and talents of the 
Conservative leader in the lower House. The corn- 
laws are now a thing of the past, and Lord George 
Bentinck himself could not restore them. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

Sewage of Towns. Preliminary Report of the Commission 
appointed to. Inquire into the best Mode of Distri- 
buting the Sewage of Towns, and applying it to 
beneficial and profitable Uses. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 
THE commission appointed to inquire into the 
best’ mode of distributing the sewage of towns 
have published their Preliminary Report. After 
describing the state of our rivers, calling atten- 
tion to the injury which such masses of putrid 
matter, flowing through populous towns, must 


vations on the several modes of dealing with sewage 
now in use, the commissioners proceed to state 
the conclusions they have come to. The most 
important of these is, that “the direct appli- 
cation of sewage to land favourably situated, 
if judiciously carried out and confined to a 
suitable area, exclusively grass, is profitable 
to persons so employing it,” and that such a 
mode of employing it is not detrimental to 
public health. Where this is impracticable, they 
recommend the employment of a chemical process 
for separating the solid from the liquid parts, 
which then become innoxious, and may be carried 
off by rivers. But they believe that further in- 
vestigation will disclose better and more effectual 
means of disposing of the filth of great towns than 
have hitherto been discovered. The plan they 
recommend for disposing of the sewage of the me- 
tropolis is substantially the same as that of the 
Commissioners of Metropolitan Improvement, as 


bound to say, that Dr. Cumming is improved by | ch 


entail on public health, and detailing their obser- 


act of which was to proclaim peace on earth and | ments should be formed along the Thames. In these 
embankments should be constructed reservoirs, 
inwhich the solid should beseparated from the liquid 
parts; theformer to beused as manure, orcarriedout 
to sea, and the latter deodorized, and suffered to flow 
into the river. Lastly, the metropolis should be 
divided into a number of districts, each with its 
separate apparatus for disposing of the sewage. 
To this report is added an appendix, containing 
the report of a deputation of the commission ap- 
pointed to visit the draining and irrigation arrange- 
ments at Milan, and also the evidence of several 


Milanese physicians, as to the absence of any ill 
effects to health from collecting and applying 
sewage to agricultural purposes. To the whole 
is appended a map of the Thames, showing the 
proposed embankment and reservoirs. It is much 
to be feared that nothing but a very inadequate 
idea can be formed @ priori of the effect of any 
of these plans; several must be tried, at a great 
expense, before any one will be finally adopted. 
In the mean time, while we are making up our 
minds what to do, our populous towns are be- 
becoming more and more pestilential, and our 
rivers more and more poisonous. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL'S REPORT, 


Tue Registrar General’s returns for the 
quarter ending on the 31st of March last, pre- 
sent some curious and mysterious statistical 
phenomena. It appears that Christmas is 
always favourable to matrimony. Whether 
this be owing to the ancient and praiseworthy 
ceremonies connected with the mistletoe, or to 
the cold weather calling up visions of comfort- 
able domestic firesides before the imagination 
of the bachelor as he returns to his cold and 
lonely lodging, we cannot determine. We 
should incline to the latter hypothesis, how- 
ever ; for last Christmas, which was milder than 
usual, produced only 91,772 marriages, which 


of the Christmas before, which was very severe. 
This decrease in the number of marriages will 
no doubt be found to act injuriously upon the 
number of births next year. 

The quarter ending March 31, 1858, is dis- 
tinguished above the corresponding one of last 
year by an addition of 620 births ; but the 
population is, nevertheless, increasing at the 
rate of 501 only every day, while in 1857 the 
rate was 687. This falling off is accounted 
for by the increased number of deaths, conse- 
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paradox to the contrary notwithstanding—on 
the prevalence of the pestilential east-wind. 

Strange as it may appear, emigration has 
been steadily decreasing since the war, owing 
probably to the return of cheapness consequent 
upon peace, Whereas, as in the quarter ending 
March 31, 1849, 60,626 emigrants left this 
country, in the same quarter of this year only 
19,146 left our ports. Of these 8,208 sailed for 
the United States, 24 for Canada, and 9,687 for 
the Australian colonies. 

A new disease, or at least a new epidemic, 
owing probably to that same east wind, has 
shown itself, icularly in Essex. It is 
called diphtheria, or putrid sore-throat, and 
has, in many cases, proved fatal. The Regis- 
trar-General, however, ascribes this horrible 
disease, which is most prevalent in France, to 
the volatile gases which are engendered in 
cesspools, &c. His remarks on this subject are 
curious, and may be beneficial, not only to 
public bodies and quarter-master-generals, 
but to private householders, and especially to 
those af 2 keep horses. If our arrangements 
in these respects are better than those of our 
foreign neighbours, we are yet very-:‘ar from 
perfection. The following extracts sow the 
immediate and fatal effect of these gases upon 
the life even of the lower animals :— 


Dr. Barker has recently performed an ingenious 
series of experiments on animals, to determine the 
effect of each of the noxious principles which 
arise from cesspools. He placed the animals in a 
close chamber by a cesspool, with which a tube 
opening into the chamber communicated; and a 
lamp was arranged so as to draw a current of cess- 
pool air steadily over the creatures inside. With 
a pair of bellows Dr. Barker could draw the air 
from the chamber. A young dog in half an hour 
“became very uneasy and restless; he vomited, 
and had a distinct rigour, and in the course of a 
day was exhausted.” When he was “ removed he 
soon recovered.” Another dog was subjected to 
the cesspool air during twelve days.” In the first 
seven days he underwent a series of sufferings not 
unlike the symptons of the diseases of children in 
hot weather; on the ninth he was “ very ill and 
miserable.” After he was liberated, on the twelfth 
day, he remained “very thin and weak for six 
weeks.” Dr. Barker then continued his experi- 
ments on the effects of definite doses of the gases 
in the sewers, and killed or poisoned several spar- 
rows, linnets, jackdaws, and dogs.” 

Thus Dr. Barker has, for our instruction, imi- 
tated on a small scale, and on a fewof the inferior 
animals, the vast experiment which is constantly 
going on, and destroys thousands of men, women, 
and children, all over England. Instead of a few 
animals in a close chamber, more than two mil- 
lions of people live in London over sewers and 
cesspools. The poison is generated in every house ; 
it is distributed conveniently along all the lines of 
road, so as to throw up its vapours into the 
mouths, throats, and lungs of the people, through 
innumerable gully-holes, which are either left 
untrapped or trapped imperfectly, in order that 
the poisonous gases might escape. A variation in 
the pressure of the atmosphere draws up the 
stinking air from the sewers, like Dr. Barker’s 
bellows. All the details of the experiment were 
as carefully contrived by the engineers of the old 
sewers commissioners as if they were constructing 
an apparatus for passing currents of poisonous airs 
steadily over London, with a view, like Dr. Barker, 
to ascertain their exact effects. The engineers of 
the new Board of Works have endeavoured to 
keep the apparatus in order. 

It is now time that this cruel experiment should 
cease, Last year, when no epidemic prevailed, 
not less than 14,795 unnatural deaths were regis- 
tered in London. This was the aggregate effect 
of impure airs and of other sanitary defects. 

Will the London Boards of Works stop the 





experiment ? Are they, like Dr. Barker, convinced 
and satisfied? Will they bring their common 
sense to bear on this question? Gases are con- 
stantly generated in the sewers and cesspools, and 
these gases will escape. Their elasticity carries 
them—and perhaps still more poisonous organic 
compounds—through the gully-holes, so long as 
there is no other outlet. But what can be an 
easier engineering problem than to discharge into 
the atmosphere the sewer gases, through pipes 
running up, and at least as high as the chimneys ? 
This is in partial operation, and, if made universal, 
would be a mitigation of the evil. There are many 
ways of getting entirely rid of these gases, and 
why should not the inexpensive work be at once 
done ? 

The sweet odours that enter the country are 
taxed; and every one has witnessed the admirable 
zeal of her Majesty’s customs’ officers in their 
searches for eau-de-Cologne. Ifa tax could be 
levied upon odours of another description, bearing 
some proportion to the evil they do, it would be 
much more productive; and if it were levied 
through the agency of the Board of Works in 
London, and the Sewers Commissions elsewhere, 
it might be more beneficial, as they would un- 
doubtedly find it economical to substitute fountains 
of rose-water for their present gully-holes. 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF MARCH, 1858. 


Untit the Astronomical Society issued their 
recent number of ‘Monthly Notices’ no pro- 
fessional reswmé of the observations made by 
astronomers, on the late solar-eclipse, has been 
given to the public. The following appear. to 
be the most worthy of record : — 


Observed at Edinburgh and Brentwood, by Prof. 
C. P. Smyth and his Assistants. 


(1.) Having prepared, through the assistants of 
the Edinburgh Observatory and myself, to occupy 
a station in England (Brentwood, in Essex), as 
well as that on the Calton Hill, I have a few re- 
marks to offer on what was seen at either place, 
though clouds prevented anything important being 
instrumentally observed. 

Observations.— (2.) At Edinburgh little was 
seen except for a short time about Oh. 15m. p.m. 
Then the 6-inch equatoreal, in its dome converted 
into a camera, threw an optical image of the sun, 
some 4 inches in diameter, on a white screen, with 
the moon’s edge transiting over a fine group of 
spots. This edge had no proper serration or pro- 
tuberance ; but, equally with the sun’s limb, was 
boiling, and broken into numerous undulations, 
travelling, as it were, along most industriously ; 
and presenting the usual appearance of the border 
of the sun when looked at with a high magnifying 
power in a tremulous atmosphere. 

(3.) The mural-circle thermometer, in its usual 
position, well protected from radiation of all sorts, 
gave the following readings at the undermentioned 
times :— 


Fahr. Fahr. 
h m. ° h m, ° 
11 45 461 1 5 45°9 
00 46°0 1 20 45°9 
0 15 461 1 35 45°8 
0 30 46°2 1 50 45°9 
iw 45°9 2 5 46:0 


(4.) At Brentwood all the middle part of the 
eclipse was seen by the naked eye, though through 
driving clouds, nimbri and cirrostrati, the whole 
of the time. The effect of a dense part of the 
cloud in decreasing irradiation, and of a rare part 
in increasing it, was very remarkable, the solar 
crescent being made alternately thin and thick. 

(5.) When the eclipse was at its maximum, and 
the sun reduced to so thin a line (estimated at its 
centre to be 30" in diameter), that a bystander 
involuntarily exclaimed, “ Why, it’s going to bea 
total eclipse,” there was nothing like dar 
only a gloom, and which hardly decreased the visi- 
bility, partly, perhaps, because it improved the 
definition, of distant things. 


(6.) Almost immediately after the exclamation 
mentioned above, I perceived a sang fluctuation 
of the light in the region of illumined cloud which 
kept constantly about the sun in a patch about a 
degree to a degree-and-a-half broad, notwithstand. 
ing the rapid passage of the semi-transparent 
clouds across. I was not at the moment thinki 
of the “ flickering lights” seen near the totality 
of former eclipses, but the appearance instant} 
brought them to mind; and [ called attention 
twice, at an interval of some five or seven seconds, 
to what seemed to me the startling coming for. 
ward and going back of the light of the solar 
crescent and the illumined mist round about it, 
The clouds dimmed the sun too much to permit 
me to see any shadows of things close at hand, 
and I had for the same reason some time before 
given up the attempt to look for crescent images 
in the shade of a large laurel-tree ; I speak, there. 
fore, only of what I saw looking direct at the sun 
with the naked eye. The circumstances of obser. 
vation were evidently bad to detect anything cos. 
mical in the nature of the light coming from the 
narrow uneclipsed solar crescent; but the mani- 
festation which took place was so very different 
from anything that had appeared up to that 
moment, and from anything immediately dependent 
on the transverse motion of the clouds, that I was 
startled to a degree. 

(7.) When still almost transfixed with aston- 
ishment at the pulsations of light from the lumin- 
ous solar region, the line of cusps began visibly to 
alter. Though prepared for the computed rate of 
motion, I was unprepared to realize to the feelings 
such rapidity of change in any celestial things as 
then followed; it. was more like a steering-wheel 
going round in the hand of a strong sailor, than 
any of the proper motions ever witnessed in the 
sky by men; and it seemed at the same time to 
be the very ne plus ultra of astronomical signals 
for small differences of longitude, from the vast- 
ness of the measurable change in a second of time. 

Conclusions.—(8.) Of the darkness produced.— 
Having seen a total eclipse under nearly the same 
circumstances of cloud as this large eclipse, I can 
testify to the truth and sufficiency of a remark by 
the Astronomer-Royal with reference chiefly to 
the eclipse of 1842, viz., that there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between a total, and a merely 
large eclipse ; and that as long as there is the least 
visible portion of solar surface left outstanding, 
nothing like night supervenes. When that last 
part goes, and the large eclipse becomes a total 
one, then, whether the sky be clear or clouded, 
real darkness suddenly comes down, and wants no 
nice observation or prepared attention to perceive 
it. With reference to the clearing away of the 
small degree of darkness that was produced, 
having struck myself, as well as bystanders, as 
having been more rapid than its coming on, I can 
only consider it as an error of the senses, simi- 
larly with the reputed large size of the moon near 
the horizon; and the effect is easily referable to 
the optical nerves being more sensible to an in- 
crease than a diminution of light ; for, on turning 
up a gas-burner in a room previously dark, the 
eyes are positively pained, while, on turning it 
down, no such consequence follows. 

(9.) Of Baily’s beads.—Though these pheno- 
mena themselves were not seen, others, throwing 
light on their nature and mode of production, 
were. Thus, the Rev. Baden Powell has sug- 
gested that they are effects of irradiation of the 
sun’s light acting on the serrated edge of the 
moon, and intensified by the increase of the 
sun’s light from circumference to centre, as well 
as by the “mottling” of every part of his disk. 
That such intensifying of the depth of minute 
serratures of the moon’s limb would follow from 
such cause, I have recently found well indicated, 
by viewing with a telescope an artificial eclipse 
of a lime-ball in various di of incandescence, 
by the edge of a round file; and it is also wit- 
nessed to by the particulars described in. our 





| No. 4; while No. 2, again shows, altogether inde- 
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t of such a cause, though both may exist | nor was any bright line visible on the dark parts, 

er, that when’the solar crescent is reduced | as they successively disappeared. No distortion, 
toaline of light of less diameter than the tele- | or tremour, or projection, was perceived in any of 
scopic disturbances and undulations witnessed on | the numerous objects thus examined during the 
the sun and moon’s limb, it could not but be | fifty minutes of visibility. 


visibly broken up into a series of separate par- 


ticles of light. This effect, dependent on New- | not 
ton’s “tremours of the atmosphere,” may be fur- | heavy storm; but the aspect of surrounding 
ther modified by those imperfections of telescopes | objects, both near and remote, was certainly very 
peculiar; the prevailing tint being purplish or 
different form of light to what it appears in|a deep lilac, The larks, which were previously 
another, and both of them make it different to | very merry, ceased their songs for about a quar- 
what it should appear seen through no atmo- | ter of an hour, and an unusual and solemn quiet- 
sphere and a perfect telescope; and in the same | ness prevailed during that period. 

i The increase of light seemed to be remarkably | complete set of meteorological and physical obser- 
his own free confession, tells me, that in a recent | more rapid than had been its decrease; and in 


which make one instrument exhibit a star asa 


way, @ friend with very bad eyes, according to 
voyage to North America, when he daily watched 
the sunset, he observed that the instant the 
lowest point of the sun’s lower limb touched the 


sea-line, the whole of that limb instantly shot | corresponding difference in the density of the 


across the intervening space, and gave the lower 
half of the sun completely vertical sides. 

(10.) In the phenomena of Baily’s beads, as 
described by various former observers, and 
allowed by them to set most provoking limits to 
the degree of accuracy with which the instant of 
formationor ruptureof theannulus can be observed, 
there may be mixed up the effects of all the 
sources indicated above. If the first thereof be 
cosmical and irremediable, the second, or the effect 
of the tremours of the atmosphere, the most cer- 
tainly present of them all, admits of great allevia- 
tion, by raising the telescope up a mountain’s side 
into the rarer regions of the atmosphere; as may 
be so powerfully done in the approaching total 
eclipse of next September on the Peruvian Andes. 
After having myself tried the mountain experi- 
ment and found it successful, 1 may be disposed 
to overrate it; yet when I saw that the clouds— 
which over all Great Britain so completely 
covered the heavens on the day of the late eclipse, 
and defeated the best intentions of thousands of 
well-appointed observers—were only some three to 
five thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
would therefore have in no way interfered with an 
observer at such a height as could easily be com- 
manded in Teneriffe, I could only think of what 
advantage might follow to many other exact 
telescopic observations in astronomy, were one 
observer at least maintained above the clouds. 

April 9, 1858. 

Observed at Haddenham, near Thame, by the 
. Rev. W. R. Dawes. 

Having decided on viewing the eclipse from my 
own observatory, I employed an excellent 74-inch 
object-glass recently received from Mr. Alvan 
Clark, It is mounted on my Munich equatoreal 
stand. 

The sun was clouded at the time of first con- 
tact; but in about one minute afterwards it 
became visible through thin clouds. The edge of 
the moon advancing upon the sun was usually 
very tranquil and sharply defined. Magnifying 
power employed, 97. 

The steadiness and distinctness of the image 
induced me to pay especial attention to the ap- 
pearance of well-marked pores, and small bright 
spots, or Zuculi, on the sun’s surface, as the moon 
approached and occulted them. Keeping my eye 
steadily upon them, I was able, in numerous in- 
stances, to note whether the edge of the moon 
produced any dimness or distortion, or change 
of place, as it touched and passed over them. 
The same close attention was bestowed upon the 
best-defined portions of the extremely delicate 
network connected with the magnificent mass of 
solar spots; which was just completely occulted 
by the moon when the clouds thickened, and the 
sun was seen no more till after the eclipse ter- 
mninated. 

The result of this careful scrutiny was, that in 
ho instance was either a bright or a dark object 
affected by the vicinity or contact of the moon’s 

iously to its occultation. No dark shade 


At the greatest obscuration the darkness was 
than occasionally happens before a 


five or six minutes after the greatest obscuration, 
the existence of so large an eclipse would scarcely 
have been suspected. Yet there was no apparent 


clouds, which were almost uniformly distributed. 
Haddenham, near Thame, April 8, 1858. 

Observed at Hartwell Observatory, by Admiral 

W. H. Smyth. 

Though the late eclipse, as a whole, is regarded 
as a “failure,” still there are so many disjointed 
observations, that a fair estimation of the pheno- 
menon may be made. And I therefore offer one 
of them. 
For a complete attack of this eclipse, it was 
previously arranged that I should remain at the 
Hartwell Observatory, there to measure the cusps 
and take every advantage of the equatoreal instru- 
ment, while Dr. Lee, and Mr. Isaac Fletcher, who 
had kindly volunteered his aid to me, repaired to 
Towcester, in Northamptonshire, in order to watch 
the phenomena over the central annular line of 
the eclipse. 
The morning of the 15th opened as finely as 
possible, and I went early to map the solar spots 
and arrange the minor matters ; but before 10 a.m. 
the wind freshened up from the north-west, and 
the whole sky was overcast. At about 11m. 35s. 
the clouds became fleecy, so as to reveal the lumi- 
nary, although a driving scud was passing over its 
surface. The telescope—with reduced aperture 
and a positive micrometer eye-piece of 62—was 
now pointed to the place where the moon would 
approach the solar orb in the inverted field; and 
while catching a firmish gaze, a tremulous motion 
of the sun’s disk, followed by a faint dark line, 
announced the commencement of the eclipse’s first 
contact, at 23h. 8m. 25s. sidereal time. As the 
line strengthened, masses of cumuli again got the 
mastery ; buta little after noon it partially cleared, 
and the moon was finely seen approaching a re- 
markable group of spots beyond the centre in the 
north-following quadrant of the solar disk, the 
nearest of which she occulted exactly at 


then very acute, and the lunar limb sharp and 
smooth. Soon after this, it again clouded over, 
and we saw no more of the eclipse. 

Towards the central time of the phenomenon, 
the atmosphere assumed a dense leaden-violet 
tinge, resembling the coming-on of a squall or a 
thunder-storm ; but it was never too dark for my 
reading the hour-circle of the equatoreal without 
artificial light. The barometer, thermometer, and 
hygrometer were carefully noted, and due atten- 
tion paid to other particulars not necessary to be 
detailed in this communication. 


opened, and he very distinctly saw the interesting 
effect of irradiation—the solar light impinging on 
the lunar edge so as to intermingle the dark and 
the bright limbs, and thus, under certain circum- 
stances, produced the so-called “ Baily’s beads.” 


St. John’s Lodge, Aylesbury, 17th March. 


Observed near Oundle, Northamptonshire, by 
James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S. 


For the observation of the solar eclipse of 


March 15, I made choice of Oundle, in Northamp- 
tonshire, from its being situated on, or very nearly 
on, the line of central eclipse, as last calculated. 


I was very desirous of obtaining, if possible, a 


vations in addition to those which were purely 
astronomical. In this I was greatly assisted by 
having associated with me Mr. Adams, late assist- 
ant-secretary of the British Meteorological Society, 
and whose presence with me at the time was of 
great value, as I could intrust to him with the 
utmost confidence the readings of the very delicate 
and accurate thermometers expressly prepared for 
this occasion, at my request, by Messrs. Negretti 
and Zambra. In these observations he was assisted 
by Mr. Symons; and to the perseverance and care 
of these two gentlemen I owe the excellent series 
of meteorological and photometric observations 
which, during the greatest discouragements of 
weather, they continued to make from 9h. a.m. to 
4h. P.M. 
(Mr. Glaisher attentively marked the progress 
of the eclipse, obtaining occasional glimpses of the 
phenomenon through the openings of the clouds.) 
At Oh. 59m. 50s. I again saw the sun tolerably 
free from clouds; the cusps were still separated 
by about 70°. From the apparent highest part of 
the sun, and extending round his circumference 
to the apparent right hand for a space of 60° nearly, 
there were a series of bright and dark intervening 
spaces, irregular in size and distance from each 
other, evidently caused by the irregularities in 
that part of the moon’s circumference, which was 
about passing off the sun; the remaining portion 
of the sun’s limb was unbroken. The moon was 
black, and her limb was separated from that of 
the sun, at the widest part, by a space which I 
estimated to be about the same as that of the 
break on the sun’s limb, first noticed; viz. from 
15” to 20’; this width gradually tapered off, on 
approaching the apparent eastern cusp, to the 
finest possible point, still separated by 70° or 80° 
from the other cusp, but which space was evidently 
decreasing by the visible increasing of the lower 
cusp. 
(Unfortunately, a little before the completion of 
the annulus, the interposition of a cloud entirely 
concealed the sun, and the most interesting feature 
of the eclipse was thus lost. Mr. Glaisher thus 


23h. 49m. 56s. sidereal time. The cusps were | proceeds 


As the ain progressed, the change in the 
colour of the sun itself was very marked, the 
crescent becoming of a pure silvery brightness, 
like that of Venus after inferior conjunction with 
the sun. I cannot say the time when this change 
commenced, but I suppose it to have been gradual ; 
I first noticed the alteration when the crescent 
was becoming very narrow and fast approaching 
the calculated time of annularity, when the 
absence of all yellow in the light must, I think, 
have struck every one. The illuminating power 
of the sun, or, I should say, of that part which re- 


Meanwhile, Dr. Lee and Mr. Fletcher occupied | mained visible, was very considerable even up. to 


their stations at Towcester, where, according to 
the reports now before me, the weather was even 
worse than at Hartwell. This occasioned an alter= 


thetimeof the greatest eclipse; and the partial illu- 
mination on those objects receiving direct sunlight, 
when the sun was free from cloud, was much 


ation of plan; and it was agreed that Mr. Fletcher | more than might have been supposed commen- 


assistant, Mr. T. Horton, remained with the in- 
struments, and noted the atmospheric ranges, 


between 11h. a.m. and 2h. 30m. p.m. There is, 
however, nothing like being ready ; for while Mr. 


on the surrounding parts, while Dr. Lee, and his | which remained uneclipsed. A peculi 


should ascend the church-steeple to notice effects | surate with the small portion of the sun’s disk, 


iarity in the 
appearance of the landscape at this time was the 
glow of sunlight over objects apparently situated 


which were carefully recorded at settled intervals | immediately beneath the sun, whilst the horizon 


all round was enveloped in gloom. This peculi- 
arity was exhibited to the best possible advantage 








to its edge was seen on the bright parts, 





Fletcher was on the steeple, suddenly the clouds | from the view commanded by my position. 
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Beyond ‘destroying ‘the peculiar disposition of 
light and shadow, the interposition of the clouds 
before the sun had little effect in reducing the 
amount of light upon the landscape; and when 
not looking at the sun it was not immediately 
apparent whether or no the remaining part of his 
disk was free from clouds. This I attribute, in 
great. part, to the reflection of light from the 
screen of -clouds, which, partially broken and 
variable in density, assisted in the dispersion of a 
considerable amount of light absorbed by them, 
in the first instance, from the sun itself. This, 
which I noted at the time, was subsequently con- 
firmed by the photometer scale, as composed of 
slips of photographic paper exposed at regular 
intervals for five minutes. 

This scale was commenced at 10h. a.M., and 
continued onwards till 4h. o’clock. The exposure 
of the paper and recording of the times of observa- 
tion was intrusted to Mr. Adams, and through all 
changes of the weather indicates unmistakably the 
loss of light due to the eclipse. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
Ir is unfortunately but too well known that 
M. de Lamartine has been for some time in em- 
barrassed circumstances, and both his political con- 
duct and his literary works have naturally en- 
listed the sympathies of statesmen and authors in 
this country in his behalf. A committee has been 
formed in London for the purposes of receiving 
subscriptions for his benefit, and amongst the 
names of noble Lords and M.P.’s we are happy to 
observe those of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, Mr. Charles Dickens, and Mr. 
Thackeray. The Marquis de Ribeyre acts as 
Honorary Secretary, and subscriptions are re- 
ceived at Messrs. Coutts and Co.’s Bank. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society took place at the society’s rooms 
in Whitehall-place. The president, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, delivered the address, and presented 
the Victoria gold medals to those whose efforts 
for the progress of geographical science the 
society desired to acknowledge. Amongst them 
was Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, the distin- 
guished American geographer, and author of the 
great and justly-celebrated Coast Survey of the 
United States. We are anxious to mention this 
fact, as some of the daily papers have informed 
their readers that the individual honoured with a 
Victoria medal for his geological discoveries is 
Mr. Dallas, the American minister, while others 
confer the honour on a Mr. Packe. At the dinner 
which, according to the good old English custom, 
followed the scientific proceedings, were present 
upwards of 140 Fellows (not 120, as stated by 
the papers). The Army and Navy contributed 
some of their most distinguished members, while 
the House of Commons was well represented by 
Mr. Gladstone, whose speech was very fine, and 
quite worthy of the occasion, 

There is to be a great gathering of the old 
pupils of Dr. Valpy on the 15th June, through 
the arrangement of Mr. Longe, of Spixworth 
Park, to meet Sir Archdale Wilson, Bart.,the captor 
of Delhi, and Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of 
Sarawak, in honour of whom it is expected that 
old Valpeians will muster strong. 

The appointment of the Hon. and Rev. Augustus 
Duncombe to the deanery of York, is exciting a 
good deal of comment in clerical circles. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Duncombe, on succeeding to a large 
fortune in 1841, gave up the family living of 
Kirley-Misperton which he then held, and has not 
since performed any clerical functions. But why, 
after all, should this be considered a disqualifica- 
tion? Had he been devoted to the duties of his 
profession, to have made him a dean would have been 
to spoil a good parish priest, Being a man of 
fortune, he will be able to exercise that dignified 
and elegant hospitality which has such a civilizing 
influence upon the society of a provincial town; 


and we have no doubt he will be an ornament to 
the decanal stall in York Minster. Besides, his 
wealth will place him above the temptation to 
follow the example of his predecessor in the dis- 
posal of his ecclesiastical patronage. It is useless 
to attempt to raise the standard of clerical per- 
fection higher than the spirit of our institutions 
will permit. 

All Souls’ College used to be considered little 
more than an aristocratic club. The Fellows have 
wisely -and frankly accepted the new order of 
things, by electing Professor Max Miiller to a 
Fellowship. 

A very interesting correspondence between 
Canon Moseley and the Council of Military Educa- 
tion, has been published by order of the House of 
Commons. From this it appears that at the 
examination for admission into the Royal Academy 
at Woolwich, held on the 16th of January last, 
thirty candidates were successful. Mr. W. Emer- 
son Peck, the highest on the list, was educated at 
King’s College, London ; Mr. C. Ardale, the second, 
was of Trinity College, Dublin. The total number 
of candidates at the five examinations, of which 
this was the last, was 537. Of these, some were 
rejected on physical grounds, others broke down 
at the preliminary examination,—the great stumb- 
ling-block being French,—and 463 actually com- 
peted for commissions in the artillery, or for 
admission to the academy. The total number of 
those who succeeded was 190. We are happy to 
see that Canon Moseley bears testimony to the 
bad effects of spreading education over a large 
area of subjects. The number of the several 
branches of knowledge at first required of the 
candidates was found to produce such a desultory 
and superficial mode of study, that they have been 
since restricted. Canon Moseley also states 
strongly his opinion of the value of competitive 
examinations, founded upon his experience of the 
superiority of those who have obtained admission 
to the academy in this way, over the “ nominees,” 
in their subsequent academical career,—a state- 
ment for which he is snubbed by the “Council of 
Military Education,” who express their regret 
that he should have devoted so much of his atten- 
tion to this part of the subject. 

On last Wednesday evening the corporation of 
Glasgow gave a banquet in h of Lieut.- 
Colonel Alison, son of the historian, on his return 
from India, in consequence of wounds received 
before Lucknow. Sir Archibald Alison was pre- 
sent, and, with very good taste, dwelt almost 
exclusively. upon the merits of his countryman, 
Sir Colin Campbell. ‘ Scotland,” said. the his- 
torian, “has taken her place in the triumvirate of 
the national glory ; for if England can record the 
deeds of her Marlborough, and Ireland point ex- 
ultingly to Wellington’s name, Scotland can now 
place by their side that of Campbell !” 

The report of the intended retirement of Mr, 
Justice Coleridge is confirmed ; and it is even said 
that the Lord Chancellor has notified to Mr. Hugh 
Hill, Q.C. of the Northern circuit, that he is to 
succeed the retiring judge. 

From the abstract of the sums expended by 
Government under the head of “Civil Contin- 

encies,” we extract the following items :—Lord 

ranville’s special mission to Russia, to attend the 
coronation of the Czar, cost 6,121/.; Sir H. Lytton 
Bulwer’s special mission to the Danubian Princi- 
palities cost 6,500/.; while that of the Rev. H. 
Coxe, to Syria, Asia Minor, and Thessaly, for ob- 
taining lists of ancient MSS. preserved in those 
countries, came to only 3027. The entertainment 
of the Grand Duke Constantine, on his passage in 
her Majesty’s yacht, Osborne, in the English 
Channel, cost 70/.; the entertainment of the 
Siamese ambassadors in this country cost 10,1091., 
while the “entertainment” of Dr. Livingstone, 
on board the sloop Frolic, cost only 161. 10s.; and 
that of the Commissioner of Liberia, during a 
passage from Cape Palmas to Monrovia, in the 
sloop Hecla, is set down at the moderate price 
of 2/. 2s, The mending of the Captain of the 

















Yeomen’s golden stick stands the country in 
671, 4s. But the strangest charge of all is one of 
541. “for newspapers, &c., supplied to Lord John 
Russell, M.P., during the period his lordship re. 
tained a seat in the Cabinet without office, in 
1854 and 1855.” 


The death of Ladislaus Birflay, member of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, will be severely 
felt by all educated men in Hungary. He was 
born in 1797, and having studied in Kaschau, 
settled as littérateur in Pesth. He was a 
pupil of Kazinczy’s, and one of the best sonnet. 
writers which his country has produced. His 
house in Pesth was the great resort of all the 
Hungarian men of letters. 

Hendrik Conscience, the well-known Flemish 
novelist, has been elected professor of Flemish 
literature in the university of Ghent. He is 
about to publish a new work, a sort of historical 
novel, entitled ‘Batavia,’ in which he means to 
show to the Dutch the importance of their settle. 
ment of that name in the island of Java. Karl 
Arenz, the director of the School of Commerce in 
Prague, an intimate friend of Conscience, will, at 
the same time, publish a translation of ‘ Batavia’ 
in German, which he has made from the proof. 
sheets as the work was going through the press, 

The Leipsic University has just suffered a 
severe loss in the death,of Dr. Winer, theological 
professor, which took place on the 12th May. .He 
was born in 1789, and studied in Leipsic, both as 
a boy at school and afterwards in the university; 
indeed, he passed all his life in this town, with the 
exception of nine years which he spent in 
Erlangen as professor in that university. Dr. 
Winer was the author of several learned works on 
the Bible, amongst which are a Biblical lexicon 
and a grammar of the of the New 
Testament. He was both loved and respected by 
all the collegians. 

The MSS. of the Albani library in Rome, the 
public sale of which was forbidden by the govern- 
ment, were inherited by the Marquis di Basto of 
Milan, who, however, was permitted to dispose of 
them by private sale, after the government had 
taken for itself a great number of despatches of 
nuncios and diplomatic agents. . Twenty thousand 
francs was the highest offer for the remainder, 
made, we believe, by some Englishman, but was, of 
course, deemed insufficient, as the papers are very 
valuable, notwithstanding that some of consider- 
able importance are supposed to have been ab- 
stracted by a former custode, employed by Don 
Vincenzo Colonna, who betrayed the trust reposed 
in him. 

The French government has just 5 ype a 
commission of eminent scientific and official men 
to ascertain what reforms can be effected in the 
arrangements of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory (the Jardin des Plantes) at Paris, and 
to draw up regulations for carrying them 
out. By the present system, which has been 
acted on since 1793, professors and scientific 
men attached to the establishment have im- 
posed on them the irksome task of transacting 
mere business details—matters for which their 
studies and scientific labours leave them little 
time, and, it must be confessed, but ill qualify 
them. The first duty of the commission, there- 
fore, will be to relieve them of this burden; and 
its next will be to provide for a better administra- 
tion of the Museum, and for the preservation of 
its valuable collections. Amongst the scientific 
men appointed to the commission are M. Chevreul, 
M. Flourens, M.de Saulcy, and M.Moquin-Tandon, 
of the Institute, and Professor Villa, of the Mu- 
seum, 

One of the oldest and best known journalists of 
Paris, M. Havas, has just died. He occupied a 
position the like of which is unknown on the 
English newspaper press, —he supplied foreign 
news and foreign telegraphic despatches to all the 
Paris, and most of the French provincial papers, 
—the same news and the same despatches serving 
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for’ all. Receiving a subvention from the govern- | had not some barbarian detached one of the heads. 
ment, he took care to modify as far as possible | It is hoped that the Roman govérnment will 
the’ daily foreign news, so as to suit its policy ;| purchase these monuments and the surrounding 
and the ‘consequence was that the French press | grounds. 

A German biographical writer of some note in 
most tinperfect ‘idea’ of the real state of things | the literary world, is now occupied with a life of 
in foreign countries. Lessing. 

The death of M. Kellin, one of the principal 
of Paris "has ¢lected “M. de la Villemarque one of | water-colour painters of France, and a member of 
its'iénibérs in the'room of the late M. de Petigny. | the Academy of Fine Arts of Paris, is announced. 
"¥n'a recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences | The deceased was sixty-nine years of age, and he 
j{was' announced that in the neighbourhood of | died at the village of Boulogne, near Paris. The late 
Abbéville’ some hatchets made of flint were lately | king, Louis-Philippe, was a great admirer of his 
found in close vicinity to some fossil fragments of | talent, and bought many of his works. 


andthe French publi¢ never have had other than 


e Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 


élephant’s teeth. This discovery is exceedingly 








curious, and we are happy to hear that two 
eminent naturalists, M. Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire 
and M, Quatrefages are about to examine and 
report on it. 


the Via Latina, on the road to Albano, to see the 
works which have been undertaken by Signor 


once mentioned in our columns. A large sepulchre- 
chamber, ornamented with stucco-work, has just 
been discovered, and another one, somewhat 
smaller, as now been opened to view. A narrow 
flight of stairs conducts to a sort of entrance-hall, 
the roof of which has partially fallen in, but 
remains of paintings, somewhat coarse in execu- 
tion, are still visible. Figures of ducks and various 
other birds, and paintings of trees, ornament the 
niches, Six sarcophagi, of inferior workmanship, 
ate placed round the walls. A low, narrow door 
leads from this hall to another chamber, the centre 
of which is occupied by a gigantic sarcophagus 
with, pointed lid, and of rough workmanship. It 
was arranged for two bodies, as is indicated by a 
separation found in the middle of it. On the side 
opposite to the entrance is a small tomb, rich in 
compositions, and those well executed, represent- 
ing the story of Adonis, in three scenes, viz., the 
parting. from Venus, the chase,“and the tending of 
his wounds. In the last scene the principal 
figures are portraits. The sculptures on the lid 
are. very remarkable; they give the story of 
(Edipus, the questioning of the oracle, death ‘of 
Iaios, &c. A third sarcophagus is placed on the 
right side of the entrance-door, and represents 
the history of Hippolytus and Phedra; a fourth 
gives Dionysius with Ariadne, in their car, sur- 
rounded by Bacchantes. All’ these sculptures are 
completely preserved, not being injured in ' the 
slightest degree. The principal oriaments of the 
chamber, however, consist ‘of the frésédes’ on the 
vaulted roof. In the centre floats Jupiter, borne 
aloft by the eagle; on the one side Hercules play- 
ing on the lyre, surrounded by Apollo, Minerva, 
and Diana; below this, in three’ compartments, 
Ulysses, Diomede, and Philoctetes. “On the other 
Fad is painted The Judgment of Paris, with an 
ndian Bacchus, Victoria, and Apollo ; then comes 
4 royal or divine figure, seated (probably Pluto), 
approached by Diana in her car, drawn by a lion 
and a wild boar ; underneath are three youthful 
warriors, two of whom are in armour. The fourth 
side is painted with the figures-of Priam and 
thilles, and on.each side of the door Mercury 
and Bacchys., The four corners are filled each by 
two Centaurs. ‘The entire roof is besides filled up 
i arabesques and small landscapes, and these are 
0 bright in colour, that it seems as if the artist had 
only recently finished his work. Another letter 
ton Rome says that the excavations in the Via 
Yatina have led to the discovery of two other 
sepulchral chambers, the second of which is in a 
Wonderful, state. of preservation. The marble 
tombs are covered with sculptures of great beauty ; 
but what is of still more decided interest are the 
paintings with, which the sides and roof are orna- 
I 
i 





mented, and which are as fresh and as bright as 
f only executed yesterday. Some of the com- 
partments contain animals and human heads, of a 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Be Hams tes lately flocked to the excavations THE additions to the National Gallery, which have 
been made public within the last few weeks are of 


: . , the most important description, both in extent and 
Fortunati, and which have been already more than quality. The number of works is thirty-three alto- 
gether, illustrative of five different schools of 


painting, and of the styles of twenty-one different 
artists and their followers. Fourteen of these were 
wholly unrepresented in the Gallery before, and 
they include the names of Cimabue, Orcagna, 
Uccello, Duccio, Margaritone, Fra Angelico, and 
Quentin Matsys. Almost all these works are of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries : examples 
generally of the early growth of Italian art, and 
appealing to public interest on very different 
grounds than those which give prominence to the 
masterpieces which still form the chief ornaments 
and substantial wealth of the Gallery. The new 
purchases, with the exception of the first and last 
below mentioned, are all from the Lombard col- 
lection at Florence, and may be thus arranged :— 
I. Byzantine School. 

Emmanuel (17th century).— Saints Cosmas and 
Damianis receiving the Divine Blessing according 
to the Greek Rite.—This, though late in date, 
represents the most ancient of Christian styles, 
and. preserves the traditional rendering of sacred 
subjects, which, not merely in the seventeenth 
century, but up to this day, is still adhered to by 
devotional habit. Any variation from this‘accepted 
type is considered even now, amongst pictures 
of ‘the “Russian church, to be an unwarranted 
innovation ;' and thus, whilst every feature of art 
has ‘gone on changing and improving, we see here 
exactly the forms, dress, and attitude, which were 
preséntéd'to the faithful years ago. An attempt 
has been made, but unsuccessfully, to tamper with 
the date‘of this picture. As far as art is coén- 
cérned, it might have been painted in the seventh 
instead of the seventeenth century, and as for its 
historical value, just’ such another was probably 
produced yesterday; it is nevertheless curious. 
The two saints are physicians, and hold boxes of 
medicine in their hands. 

Il. Tuscan School._—1. Florence. 

Cimabue (A.D. 1270).—The Madonna and Child 
enthroned ; Angels adoring.—Of this picture, in 
which the main figure is over life-size, it is suffi- 
cient to say that it is at present placed where no 
opinion can be formed about it ; but if, indeed, it 
be a genuine specimen of the “ father of modern 
painting,” it is, historically at least, an important 
acquisition. 

School of Giotto (circ. 1830).—The Corona- 
tion of the Virgin.—A great advance is already to 
be noticed in this composition, though it has all 
the tame effect of a copy or study from some 
original aspiring work of the master, Giotto. The 
spirit. of the design has been only faintly’ caught 
by the pupil. 

Taddeo Gaddi (1337).—The Baptism of Christ. 
—This is a large and important work, being far 
superior to the specimen of the master already in 
the The central figure of Christ has 
occupied every energy of the artist, and conveys, 


ness and power. There is also an evident advance 
in colouring, and an effort in the flesh-painting of 
the main figure, to overcome the dry manner of 
preceding painters. 

Orcagna (1345).— The Coronation of the Virgin, 
with nine other subjects——This large and im- 
portant specimen of a great genius in art, whose 
fame stands high in Italy, will be viewed with 
much curiosity and interest. The ten pictures 
form together one large altar-piece, but are here 
arranged on a level with the eye, as the higher 
compartments would otherwise be invisible. The 
colour has faded considerably ; but, in spite of 
this defect, the extent of composition, and variety 
of resource in the painter, are very gratifying. 
Groups of saints, of astonishing diversity and truth 
of expression, to the number of twenty-four on 
either side, are paying adoration to Christ and the 
Virgin, and contrasted ranks of angels, arranged 
in semi-choruses of six below, are kneeling and 
playing on instruments ;. and on the sides are two 
figures kneeling at desks ;—the whole forming a 
glorious religious festival, which close observation 
will fully appreciate. 

Uccello (1420).—The Battle of Sant? Egidio.— 
This is the most important picture in the new 
series. Its effect upon the eye when once seen is 
ineffaceable. It is the earliest instance in the 
room of a secular subject, and the style of treat- 
ment is no longer guided by the light of tradition. 
The artist was thrown upon his resources, and has 
accomplished his work with most unmistakeable 
power and the most devoted seriousness. The 
efforts at foreshortening and perspective will be 
seen with admiration, considering the date of the 
picture. The only two figures without visors, as 
the catalogue informs us, are Carlo Malatesta 
and his nephew, purposely. left thus for the sake 
of portraiture. It may be observed that, though 
the important result of the battle was the capture 
of these princes, this incident is by no means in- 
dicated in the picture. The painting is in. tem- 
pera on wood ; and the use of silver in represent- 
ing the armour may be observed, as well as the 
reflected light and shadow on the body of the 
white horse. There is scarcely a portion of the 
work which does not exhibit a successful mastery 
of difficulties by a daring and original mind. 

Fra Filippo Lippi (1430).—The Madonna and 
Child enthroned.—This is another valuable and 
masterly work, painted with care and reverence 
in the artist’s earlier years. The bold, life-like 
movement and free expression in these figures is 
a contrast to the traditional modes of rendering : 
see particularly the figure of the bishop on the 
spectator’s extreme left and the two angels below, 
reminding one of the great effort of Raphael in 
the Sistine Madonna. 

Filippino Lippi (1490). — The Adoration of 
the Magi.—This subject seems to have been 
treated in a sort of naturalistic style which bears 
some affinity to the old German mode of treat- 
ment. The scene is in many respects shifted from 
the devotional to the mere historical character. 
Picturesqueness in dress is aimed at, and contrast 
in ranks of life and manners; whilst in the back- 
ground a struggle in the throng of attendants is 
somewhat rudely indicated. The execution of the 
picture is defective, and it seems to have suffered 
in parts; but the profuse extent of composition 
alone would make it remarkable. 

School of Fra Filippo Lippi (cire.. 1500). — 
St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist 
—St. Bartholomew and St. Augustin—The Virgin 
Mary seated; an Angel presenting the Infant 
Christ to her.—Of these three pictures the third 
appears to be the most valuable from the free and 
graceful composition. Here again is a tendency 
to depart from a devotional to an ornamental 
style. The condition of the picture, however, is 
far from desirable. 

Benozzo Gozzoli (1454). — The Rape of 
Helen.— This is a composition of. many small 
figures, containing, as the catalogue states 
conjecturally, the portraits of a bridal party, 
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the panel forming the cover of a box for wedding 

gifts. The colours are still remarkably fresh, and 

the peculiarities of the costumes very striking. 

Lorenzo di Credi. (1489)—The Virgin and 
Child—A specimen of this charming painter is 
very welcome, and this is fortunately in very 
perfect preservation. The refinement of the 
execution, and the clear pure sky seen through 
the gallery beyond, are highly attractive. 

2. Arezzo. 

Margaritone (1250).—The Virgin and Child, 
with Scenes from the Lives of the Saints.—This 
curious picture, painted on cloth attached to wood, 
though ruined in many parts, has yet «nongh re- 
maining to illustrate the Byzantine 1nanner of 
composition, of which it is an imitation. Nothing 
can be much more barbarous than the style, and 
yet the ingenuity with which certain fabulous in- 
cidents are attempted to be rendered excites 
curiosity and interest. 

Spinello (1360).—St. John the Baptist, with St. 
John the Evangelist, and St. James the Greater. 
—A comparatively uninteresting picture; the 
three figures being nearly life-size. 

3. Siena, 

Duccio (1290).—Madonna and Child, with 
Angels.—A specimen of a school hitherto unre- 
presented, at the period of its emergence from 
barbarism. The studied effort in the composition 
recommends itself to notice. 

Segna (1320).—Christ on the Cross.—Painted 
in the arms of a cross, at the extremities of which 
are smaller figures of the Virgin and St. John. 
Above is a crucifix. 

4, Casentino. 

Jacopo di Casentino (1350). -— St. John the 
Evangelist lifted up into Heaven.—This curious 
picture, with its various compartments, is remark- 
able for being an instance of an altarpiece, with 
its vertiche, predella, and all other parts com- 
plete. The attitude of the ascending saint is 
rude, but the mode in which he is raised to 
heaven by the hands of the Almighty is of tradi- 
tional type, and there are merits of good painting 
in the ornamental part of his dress, and in other 
parts of the picture. The scenes on the predella 
are curious and well preserved. 

5. Fiesole. 

Fra Angelico (1415).—The Adoration of the 
Magi.—This is the only instance in the Gallery 
of the work of Fra Angelico, and being of small 
size, necessarily gives a very limited idea of the 
artist’s peculiar powers. Something of his dis- 
tinctive grace may perhaps be noticed in one or 
two of the heads, but at least it is not a favour- 
able specimen. 

III. Ferrarese School. 

Tura (1438).— Christ placed in the Tomb.— 
This small picture is remarkable for a peculiar 
taste in composition differing from the contem- 
porary examples at Florence and elsewhere. The 
flowing dresses and picturesque colour are evidence 
of a late date in design. 

IV. Umbrian School.—1. Urbino. 


San Severino (1416).—Zhe Marriage of St. 
Catharine.—This is again a large work of the 
highest effort, both as to arrangement and 
expression. .The care and thoughtfulness of the 
design are more impressive, however, than its 
originality. 

2. Bologna. 

Paolo della Francesca (1430).— Portrait of 
Isolta da Rimini.—This specimen of early Italian 
portrait-painting is most valuable, apart from its 
intrinsic beauty of workmanship and splendour 
of colour, which are very great. The face is in 
profile, the hair is pulled bare from the forehead 
to nearly the middle of the head, and the rest 
drawn backwards into a knot behind. The 
painting of every part, both of the flesh tinting 
and shading, and that of the dress, is most 


masterly, The work is also in beautiful preser- 
vation, 


V. Flemish School. 
Quentin Matsys (1490).—Salvator Mundi and 
The Virgin Mary.—These were originally two 
pictures—now placed together in one frame. 
Here also the preservation of the painting 
seems to be very good. The colouring of the head 
of the Virgin is, perhaps, more unquestionably 
untouched than that of the Saviour, but there 
seems no reason to doubt the purity of either. 
The globe in the hand of Christ, with the re- 
flection of the street in Antwerp on its surface, 
and the appearance of the hand which grasps it 
seen through the glass, are specimens of tows de 
force in art which are appropriate to the age, the 
school, and the artist. 
This example closes the list, of which we have 
been able to give only a hasty enumeration, but 
which very widely enlarges the sphere of interest 
and importance of the collection. 
Since the above was written it occurs to us to 
remark a discrepancy in the list of the Lombardo- 
Baldi purchases in the Director’s Report, as com- 
pared with the pictures exhibited in the gallery. 
In the former we find mention of an Altar-piece 
and compartments, eighteen pictures altogether, 
by Andrea dal Castagno, which does not appear in 
the gallery ; whilst the Marriage of St. Catharine, 
by San Severino, above mentioned, which is ex- 
hibited in the gallery, is not mentioned in the 
Report. This want of correspondence may arise 
from the fact of some change in the selection 
made by the purchasers from the Lombardo-Baldi 
collection, but it is not explained. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
{Third Notice.] 

Bestpzs the Flower Girls (350) of Mr. Horsley, 
to which we have already referred, there is another 
less pretending, but, on the whole, more natural 
picture, The Noonday Sleep (116), a scene very 
agreeably treated, both as to its sunshine and the 
shade, and the brilliant sparkles of light on the 
leaves. The main interest, however, is very happily 
centred in the figure of the girl looking down 
upon the sleeping children. The whole group is 
a charming pastoral. 

Mr. Wallis has quite maintained, if he has not 
advanced, his reputation by the three remarkable 
pictures of this year. The most striking to the 
imagination is the scene of The Dead Stonebreaker, 
from ‘Sartor Resartus’ (562). Such effects of early 
morning-light as Mr. Wallis produces are a new 
feature in our galleries, and we observe they are 
imitated by other painters; but he remains pre- 
eminent in his treatment of the sky, both in this, 
and the scene of Henry Martin at Chepstow Castle 
(462). Every object intheformer picture, however, is 
veiled in a thin morning mist, which yet does not 
conceal the admirably drawing of the leaves and 
foliage, of the heap of stones, and the dead body 
stretched upon them, looking so unmistakeably 
lifeless; whilst the effect is heightened by the 
weasel creeping by, with a doubtful, startled atti- 
tude—not perched, as it would seem at first sight, 
and we have seen described, on the foot of the 
dead man. The harmony of the tone of colouring 
with the sentiment of the scene, is one of the most 
admirable things in the exhibition. The effect of 
clouds in the ‘ Henry Martin’ picture is equally 
impressive, and the face is truly noble; but we 
cannot help feeling there is some little exaggera- 
tion of colour in the walls opposite the spectator. 
If it be possible to get all these prismatic tints out 
of stone under early daylight, Mr. Wallis has 
taught us to see them for the first time, and, at 
any rate, to look for them in future. The 
Raleigh (369), picture we like least, because it is 
most affected, though not disagreeably so. The 
bubble, with the map of El Dorado behind, the 
tobacco-pipe resting on the globe, &c. are very 
obvious as points, but very improbable as occur- 
rences. Scarcely a single painter, however, has so 
well answered expectation, or held out such high 





promise this year as Mr. Wallis. 


Mr. H. O’Neil’s Eastward Ho! (384) very 
striking at first sight, does not maintain a stron 
hold on the imagination. We must congratulate 
the artist, both on the solidity of his painting and 
the homely vigorous truth of his motives. These 
are weighty advantages which must place a work 
ina high rank; at the same time we cannot help 
feeling that everything is a little too obvious, 
The spectator wants something more refined and 
reserved—something less familiar and common. 
place. The poor woman who is descending the 
ladder with eyes so blinded with tears that she 
can scarcely see the steps, however, is a strong 
and telling point. 

Mr. Luard paints a scene of a similar class of 
sentiment, in rather a different rank of life, with 
more delicacy, in his Nearing Home (444). It is 
admirably designed as to all the figures ; and the 
two land-birds on the rigging help to tell the 
story. Not a single character is exaggerated or 
misplaced. The painting, however, is a little 
uneven ; for example, the features and dress of the 
sick officer are more carefully elaborated than the 
figures around him; indeed, the handling is dif. 
ferent; and though the best of the work is be. 
stowed where it ought to be, upon the central 
point of interest, the rest is so far behind it as to 
appear inharmonious. The effect, however, is true 
and good,—almost too painfully so, as many a 
visitor has felt. The artist’s other picture, The 
Girl I left behind me (242) is very pleasing, but 
not so original as the other. The contrast of light 
hair and dark, the reflections in the mirror, &c,, 
are old effects; but the painting, particularly of 
the dress of the taller of the two girls, is clear 
and good. 

Mr. J. Lewis’s works are one of the leading fea- 
tures of the exhibition, though not conspicuous at 
first sight, from their delicate and elaborate work. 
manship. Amongst his five pictures it is difficult 
to select the most attractive; the Kibab Shop, 
Scutari (101), seems to be most important. The 
goat, the pigeons, the innumerable Turkish figures, 
the draperies and furniture need no eulogy: we 
all know with what consummate skill these things 
are treated by the artist. The high-bred grace 
of the lady’s features in Lilies and Roses (51), 
will have its attractions for some ; whilst others 
may linger long over a whole paradise of flowersand 
foliage among which she is wandering. The 
Inmate of the Hhareem (122), has the advantage 
of some expression in her features, a point in 
which Mr. Lewis seldom indulges ; it is not of the 
most intelligent kind, but it is welcome. The 
Iuterior of a Mosque (245), exceeds the rest in 
the play of light and shade, of which the artist is 
also extremely chary ; and the Arab (114), seems 
to have sat for his portrait with a dignified pa- 
tience which cannot be too much admired. 

Of the two semi-religious painters, Mr. Dobson 
and Mr. Le Jeune, the account cannot be deemed 
favourable. The Fairy Tales (59), of the former, 
indeed, is a bright bit of colouring, and almost 
entirely without affectation; but as to the Holy 
Innocents (415), we must say we do not believe in 
them ; they are more like naughty little nursery 
pickles tortured into solemnity for a few irksome 
moments—not cherubims, but veritable children of 
clay. Mr.LeJeune paintsthesame children overand 
over again, and the Harly Days of Timothy (132), 
is a pretty piece of imaginary compo- 
sition. The Water Lilies (327) is more akin to 
nature. 

Mr. Solomon has ventured upon a new field in 
The Flight (228), with no very signal success. 
The composition seems to be familiar, and does 
not wear the air of originality or even of proba- 
bility. But the dramatic exhibition of character 
under the awful circumstances, shows the power 
of the artist. The other two pictures, Madame 
Blaize (454), and The Lion in Love (558), are 
brilliantly painted, and both striking from their 
subject ; the fun, however, is rather apt to be 
too boisterous and extravagant. The humour 
of these pictures, like certain wines, should be 
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“drier” to suit our taste. When did ever a 
general so egregiously commit himself, or a lady 
ive such an unmistakeable “aside” as this, 
except on the stage? This scene, be it remem- 
bered, is going on in a private apartment. 
Madame Blaize is far better in this respect; 
and both pictures are most carefully painted and 
richly coloured, 

Mr. Faed confines himself to a class of subjects, 
in the treatment of which there is a mannerism and 
repetition too obvious to escape observation ; but 
itis a style which gives factitious graces to cottage 
life, and therefore must be, whether justly or not, 

pular, It is marked also by such decided evi- 
dences of skill and power, and such an eye for 
beauty, that no one can overlook it. In The 
Sunbeams (102), for instance, the incident is dex- 
terously chosen and so agreeably carried out as to 
win the regard of every mother who looks at it: 
the attitude given to the peasant wife meantime 
is worthy of a Juno, and the old lady sits chuck- 
ling by, quaint and wrinkled. The Scotch scene 
from the burthen of the ballad—Listeners ne’er 
hear good of themselves, (272) is another clever 
caricature bit of manners, and catches the humour 
of the song to a nicety. The Ayrshire Lassie (498) 
reminds us of the Highland Mary some few years 
ago, and revives a doubt in the mind as to her 
real country origin. Is not this rather the bour- 
geoise belle of town life, than the nut-brown maid 
of the heath and moor ? 

Two pictures close together arrest the attention 
of the spectator: Mr. F. Halliday’s beautiful sub- 
ject of The Blind Basket-Maker with his First 
Child (459), the most successful that this fast- 
rising artist has yet exhibited, and deservedly 
admired for its truth and vigour united; and The 
Last Trial of Madame Palissy (460), as she gives 
up her wedding-ring to her husband, by W. J. 
Grant, who would seem to be an admirer of the 
Venetian style of composition and colouring. 

Mr. R, Carrick’s Weary Life (300), is also a 
grand picture, full of great attempts not always 
carried out, and evidencing great if not very 
carefully-regulated powers. Drawing, colouring, 
attitude, and expression, are all to be seen in 
unequal force in this work, which is, after all, 
more striking from a certain elevated air of com- 
position than from any other of its merits. 


A collection of choice water-colour drawings, 
the property of an eminent collector was dispersed 
on Tuesday. week, under the hammer of Messrs. 
Foster, of Pall Mall. Among the principal speci- 
mens were three miniature examples of C. Stan- 
field, R.A., Boats in a Gale, The Diligence, and 
Greenwich Hospital, 68 guineas. Six examples 
of W. Hunt, The Flower Girl, from the Bernal 
collection, Comfort; Hambro’ Grapes, Peaches, 
and Raspberries; The Water Carrier; Dead 
Game ; and The Woodman’s Daughters, the \and- 
scape by I. D. Harding, 1603 guineas. Two of 
F.W. Topham, Zhe Interior of a Welsh Cabin, 
and The Exterior of an Irish Cabin, with a bag- 
piper and several figures, powerful and rich in 
colour, 1294 guineas. Five small examples of D. 
Roberts, R.A., The Mill at Bruges, and the com- 
panion drawing, both engraved, Arabia Petrea, 
The Shrine of the Kings, engraved, and The Castles 
of Liebenstein and Sternfells on the Rhine, also 
engraved, 71} guineas. Four small specimens of 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., A Fishing Village, (in 
his early manner), The Observatory, engraved, 
Aquatie Sports, and Northumberland Costle, 118 
guineas; and three brilliant examples of his 
later period, Cashiobury Park, and the compa- 
nion drawing, painted for the Earl of Essex, the 
former representing the mansion and part of the 
park, the time morning, the huntsmen and hounds 
preparing for the chase; the latter, the park, 
Cashiobury in the distance, the time evening, the 
Tays of the setting sun shedding a glow of warmth 
throughout the landscape, 295 guineas. And his 
grand picture of Fonthill Abbey, 40 inches by 273, 


The Refectory of a Convent, and The Murder of 
the Duke of Clarence, one of the artist’s finest 
works, 814 guineas. Two of Carl Haag, The 


guineas. 
engraved, 30 guineas. The Escape of Charles LI. 
from Bentley House, by A. Fussell, after C. Land- 


Neapolitan Contadina at a Well, and The Water 
Carrier, Cerbara, both powerfully painted, 73 
The Scoffers, by Lee, after Rankley, 


seer, 23 guineas. Cattle in a Landscape, an admi- 
rable drawing by T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 45 guineas. 
The Rustic Toilet and Evangeline, by P. F. 
Poole, A.R.A., 37} guineas. Interior of an 
Apartment, with lady at work, by J. F. Lewis, 
38 guineas. And the two following grand speci- 
mens—The Interior of a Turkish Harem, with 
numerous figures, a well-known and elaborately 
finished work, 220 guineas; and The Frank En- 
campment in the Desert, exhibited among the Art 
Treasures, at Manchester, and in the Royal 
Academy in 1856 (vide Mr. Ruskin’s eloquent eu- 
logium on the picture in his ‘Notes on the Royal 
Academy’); size of the picture, 52 inches by 26, 
490 guineas. Sport in the Highlands, by T. M. 
Richardson, 26 guineas. Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, 
by De Wint, 32 guineas. Sophia and Olivia, by 
F. Tayler,—a masterly production, engraved, 40 
guineas. The Rocks of Scylla,in Calabria—sun- 
set, and The Valley of Aosta in Piedmont, Italy, 
by W. Linton, 46 guineas. The collection yielded 
2,8677. 10s. 

A copy of Keller’s famous engraving of the 
Disputa, destined some day or other to be distri- 
buted among the subscribers of the Rhine and 
Westphalian Art Union, has been exhibited in 
Dresden. It is said that the subscribers, how- 
ever, must wait three years longer before their 
turn will come. The proofs before letters are to 
cost 457. each, the artist’s proof 36/., and the 
others twenty guineas. The engraving is said to 
be extremely beautiful. 

Dr. Von Mauthner has left by his will his large 
medical library, with his rare and valuable col- 
lection of portraits of celebrated physicians, to 
the Society of Physicians of Vienua. 

Professor Wahlblom, one of the most talented 
of the Swedish artists has just died; he was 
equally celebrated as a painter of battles and 
animals. The government had some time ago 
purchased his most important picture, The Death 
of Gustavus Adolphus at Liitzen. 

Herr Anton Peter, the former director of the 
Vienna Academy of Fine Arts, died on the 16th 
May. 

From our weekly letters from Paris, it would 
appear that the sale of pictures by auction, which 
became fashionable some time ago, is degenerating 
into a perfect mania in that capital, three or four 
sales a week being nowadays not at all unfre- 
quent. At one which has taken place within the 
last few days, a Landscape, by Ruysdael, fetched 
160.; A Shepherd tending Sheep and Cows, by 
Van de Welde, 3807. ; an Interior of a Dutch house, 
by Van Hoog, 4327. (this same picture was sold 
not long since at an auction in Paris for 218/.) ; 
Shooting in Marshes, by Wouvermans, 116/.; a 
Holy Virgin, Sasso Ferrato, 192/.; and a Violin 
Player, by Van Ostade, 1647. 

The authorities of the Louvre, at Paris, are 
causing to be removed the numerous coatings of 
varnish which at different times have been placed 
on the pictures of Rubens, and which have had 
the effect of altering their tone. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
A GREAT number of concerts have been given 
during the week. On Monday, Mr. Aguilar’s 
annual benefit took place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, Beethoven’s sonata .in E flat of 29; 
Bach’s sonata in D minor, with quintet accom- 
paniments ; Mendelssohn’s Caprice in E ; Chopin’s 
Polonaise in A; and Mozart’s trio in E, for piano, 
violin, and violoncello, performed by Mr. Aguilar, 


programme. A new vocalist, of good promise, 
Miss Linde, made her first appearance on this 
occasion, singing Mozart’s scene, Deh vieni, and 
Beethoven’s ballad, Herz, mein herz. Miss Linde 
is sister-in-law, we believe, of the accomplished 
pianist at whose concert she made her successful 
début, and a pupil of Signor Ferrari, at whose 
concert, at the Hanover Rooms, on Wednesday, 
she also appeared, singing Mendelssohn’s song, 
“ Zuleika,” and joining Signor Ferrari in a duet, 
from Donizetti’s Torquato Tasso. In the evening, 
Herr Molique gave an orchestral concert in the 
same rooms, when Mdlle. Anna Molique made her 
first public appearance as a pianiste, playing with 
great ability a new manuscript concerto, of her 
father’s composition. The performance of Spohr’s 
Concerto op 38, by Herr Molique, was much 
admired. A concert was given on Wednesday 
evening, at the St. James’s Hall, by the editor of 

* La Presse de Londres,’ the object announced being 
the institution of a club for artistes. Whatever 
may be the scheme thus vaguely indicated, a very 
good evening’s entertainment was provided by 
Mr. St. Leger, the director of the concert, in 
which Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Gassier, 
Madame Weiss, Herr Pischek, and other distin- 
guished musicians, took part. The pianoforte 
performances of Mdlle. d’Herbil, were the most 
novel part of the concert, so young a player sel- 
dom being made to undertake really difficult 
pieces, which she achieved in a more satisfactory 
manner than is usually the case with juvenile 
prodigies. Madame Rieder’s singing in variations, 
from an air of Kiicken, was a remarkable display 
of flexibility of voice. A simple and touching 
ballad, The Angel Mother, written and composed 
by Mr. and Mrs. St. Leger, was nicely sung by 
Miss Eyles, and a song of his own composition, by 
M. Marras. The concert commenced with the 
overture of the Crusaders, Mr. Benedict himself 
leading the orchestra. 

An amusing piece has this week been on the 
boards at the Adelphi. Our French Lady’s-Maid, 
adapted by Mr. Morton from a Palais-Royal 
farce which had a successful run some years ago, 
and which was given during one of M. Ravel’s 
engagements at the St. James’s Theatre. The 
story is extremely simple, representing the troubles 
in which a man on the point of being respectably 
married, found himself involved through flirting 
with his aunt’s French maid. Without much 
literary smartness, the piece depends almost 
wholly on the amusing drollery of situation, and 
the capital acting of Madame Celeste and Mr. 
Webster. The scene is very good where the poor 
prisoner is compelled to stay in the house with 
his tormentor, when he had an appointment with 
the intended bride. The forced gaiety and ill- 
concealed chagrin are expressed well by Mr. 
Webster, and Madame Celeste never appeared in 
a part in which less acting in the technical sense 
of the word was required. She looked and coaxed 
‘and danced and fretted, just as a French lady’s- 
maid would have done in such a situation. The 
way in which Zdgar is extricated from his 
dilemma is a fit conclusion to the farce. Mr. 
Selby and Mrs. Chatterly contributed also to the 
success of the piece——Mr. Webster is to take his 
benefit on Wednesday, June 2, previous to the 
theatre being closed, arrangements having at length 
been made for re-building the Adelphi on the same 
site, but greatly enlarged. The old house, with all 
.| its discomfort, has been the scene of much dramatic 
art and popular entertainment, and will hold a 
conspicuous place in the history of the London 
stage. 

“The fourth of the Philharmonic Concerts for the 
season took place on Monday evening. Mozart’s 
symphony in G minor, and Beethoven’s symphony 
in F, No. 8, were the great works performed by 
the splendid orchestra under Professor Sterndale 
Bennett. Spohr’s Jessonda overture, and Cheru- 
bini’s Faniska overture were the other orchestral 
pieces. The vocalist of the evening was Miss 
Louisa Pyne, who sang the “ Vedrai carino” from 
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Don Giovanni, and Pacini’s aria, “Tl soave e bel 
contento.” A still greater attraction was Herr 
Joachim’s performance of Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto, the only work of the composer for that 
instrument, as Beethoven, too, composed but one 
violin concerto, both of which chef-d’euvres Herr 
Joachim has now given in masterly style at the 
Philharmonic Concerts. His playing of Bach’s 
sonata, on the same theme as one of his great 
organ fugues, was also a wonderful performance. 
The elaborate harmonies and intricate counter- 
point passages of this work are such as few vio- 
linists can render effectively, but Herr Joachim’s 
violin sounded as if several instruments were 
playing together in perfect harmony. The per- 
formance was received with much enthusiasm. 

After four performances of the Huguenots at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Meyerbeer gave place to 
Verdi, the Traviata being produced on Tuesday 
evening, when Madame Bosio made her first ap- 
pearance in‘the new house at Covent Garden. 
It was the first night also of Gardoni and Gra- 
ziani, in the parts of Alfred and Germont. The 
music, such as it is, went trippingly, anc. the few 
vocal gems of the opera were splendidly ziven by 
the accomplished vocalists. Madame Bosio sur- 
passed her usual efforts in the closing scene of the 
first act, the ‘Ah, fors e lui,” and the “Sempre 
libera degg’ io. In the air ‘Di Provenza,’ Graziani 
was encored, and Gardoni sang and acted admira- 
bly throughout. The opera, which is brought out 
with great magnificence of costume and spectacle, 
was repeated on Thursday evening. 

The Oxford commemoration this year is to be 
inaugurated by a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah in the Sheldonian Theatre, under the 
direction of Dr. Corfe, organist ‘at Christchurch. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Miss Banks are 
engaged, with members of the Oxford choirs; the 
choruses to be sustained by members of the 
university. It is the first time that Elijah has 
been performed in Oxford. 

The arrangements for the Birmingham Festival 
are now officially announced. On Tuesday, 31st 
August, Mendelssohn’s Elijah ; Wednesday, 1st 
September, Costa’s Eli; Thursday, Handel’s 
Messiah ; Friday, Judith; a new oratorio by Henry 
Leslie; Mendelssohn’s Lauda Zion; and Bee- 
thoven’s Mass in C. In the programme of the 
evening concerts are included Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea, with Costa’s additional orchestral accom- 
paniments, Mendelssohn’s Cantata to the Sons of 
Art; and Costa’s Serenata, composed on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of the Princess Royal. 

Mr. Costa held the seventh great vocal rehearsal 
of the Handel Festival Choir at Exeter Hall last 
Friday, when a variety of fine pieces were included 
in the programme. The practising commenced 
with Loewe’s chorus, Salvum fac Regem, followed 
by choruses from a Mass of Durante’s and an 
anthem of Dr. Croft’s, Mozart’s Ave verwn, and 
Handel’s grand chorus in Belshazzar, “Sing, O ye 
Heavens.” In the second part of the programme 
were selections from Purcell’s King Arthur, Wil- 
bye’s madrigal, “Flora gave me fairest flowers,” 
and Mendelssohn’s part-song, “Farewell to the 
forest.” The 1,400 singers of the amateur 
London division of the Handel choir show increas- 
ing ‘efficiency and skill with the advantage of 
Mr. Costa’s able instruction and direction. 

Another new piece, in five acts, produced at 
Paris, has not obtained much success,—at least in 
the estimation of professional critics. It is entitled 
TI’ Héritage de M. Plumel, and has been brought 
out at the Gymnase Theatre. The principal per- 
sonage in it is a man of irresolute character, who 
unsays and undoes at one minute, what he said 
and did the minute before. Such a personage has 
not only been familiar to the French stage time 
out of mind, but his irresolution, which at first. is 
amusing, becomes, by repetition, perfectly mono- 
tonous. The other characters are but knavish 
specinens of modern humanity. And the sayings 
and doings of the whole clique are neither original 


MM. Barriére and Capendu, young men who were 
thought capable of better things. 

Roger, the French tenor, after an excursion in 
Hungary and Germany, has returned to the 
Grand Opera at Paris, 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
ENntToMOLOGICAL. — April 5th—J. O. West- 
wood, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. S. 
Stevens exhibited an example of Papilio Ulysses, 
being one of two specimens taken by Mr. Wallace 
in Aru. Mr. Douglas exhibited some Coleoptera, 
taken in moss of Formica rufa, including Saprinus 
piceus, Dendrophilus pygmaeus, Leptacinus formi- 
cetorum, and Thiasophila angulata. Mr. Squire 
exhibited a specimen of Harpalus servus, taken by 
Mr. F. Smith near Deal. Mr. Janson exhibited 
Ocyusa ruficornis, a species new to this country ; 
also Hygronoma dimidiata, Stenus picipennis, and 
Ischnodes sanguinicollis, all taken in the vicinity 
of London. Mr. Waterhouse exhibited the fol- 
lowing Coleoptera hitherto unrecorded as British, 
viz. :—Hister marginatus, Saprinus immundus, 
S. nutallicus, Acritus nigricornis, and Calodera 
riparia; and read descriptions of the following 
new species :—Oxypoda nigrina, O. nigrifusca, 
Homolata plumbea, and H. imbecilla. Mr. Segd- 
muir exhibited a beehive of his own construction, 
consisting of two or more boxes placed on each 
other, and provided with moveable bars, which 
are kept in their position by slides between them 
fitting into grooves in the sides of the bars, and 
affording the utmost facilities for the removal of 
any portion of the comb. The publication of the 
seventh part of the current volume of the Society’s 
Transactions was announced. 

May 3rd.—Dr. Gray, President, in the chair. 
Messrs. Robert MacLachlan, A. Boot, and J. 
Stevens, were elected Members. Mr. Evans ex- 
hibited the living larva of a species of Prypnus, 
found in bulbs imported from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Mr. Francis exhibited some Coleoptera, 
taken near Folkestone, including Anchomenus 
livens and Ocypus eyaneus. Mr. Stevens exhibited 
some beautiful Lepidopterafrom Amboyna, amongst 
which were both sexes of Papilio Ulysses, Papilio 
Codrus, and some fine Pieride. Mr. Stainton 
exhibited a new species of Cemiostoma, found by 
Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, the larve mining the 
leaves of Genista tinctoria. Mr. Shepherd ex- 
hibited Stenus solutus, a species new to Britain, 
taken near London. Mr. F. Smith exhibited a 
specimen of Stylops Melitte, bred from a living 
example of Andrena fuscata. Mr. Janson ex- 
hibited Oddes Helopioides, Badister pellatus, Cos- 
sonus linearis, and Lathrobiwm punctatum, recently 
taken in the London district. Mr. Waterhouse 
exhibited a number of rare Coleoptera from his 
own and Dr. Power’s collections, and read a 
description of Ozxypoda aterrima, a new species, 
found near Paisley. Mr. Westwood exhibited a 
drawing of the larva and imago of a dark variety 
of Acronycta Ligustri, bred by Mr. Henry Boyle. 
Captain Cox exhibited a portion of a hop-pole 
perforated by the larve of a species of Callidiwm, 
which had caused much damage to the hop-poles 
near Canterbury. — The following papers were 
read by the Secretaries:—“On the Habits of 
Pandora prola,” by Mr. W. H. Bates; “A Dis- 
puted Case of Priority of Nomenclature,” by 
Mr. A. R. Wallace; “Descriptions of Six New 
Species of British Newroptera,” by Dr. Hagen ; 
“Notes on Scolytus destructor,” by Mr. E. 
Newman. 


R. S. or LrreraturE.—May 5th.—The Bishop 
of St. David’s, President, in the chair. Mr. 
Poole read a paper “On a Papyrus brought from 
Egypt some years since by M. Prisse,” in which 
he showed that it was really a much more curious 
record than had been at first suspected by its dis- 
coverer, and that the Rev. Dunbar Heath had 








nor sprightly. The authors of the piece are 





been the first scholar who had suggested the true 





character and value of its contents. In this view 
he had been recently followed, and in the main 
supported, by M. Chabas, in a late number of the 
‘Revue Archéologique.’ Mr. Poole stated that the 
papyrus was written by a person called Ptah-hotp, 
the eldest son of the king, and that it is dated jn 
the reign of Assa—about 3B.c. 1900. The writer 
addresses his son in a discourse of excellent moral 
instruction, conveyed in terse and vigorous lan. 
guage. He asserts that he is delivering “traditional 
wisdom,” the “speech of the Past ;” and his style 
is not unlike portions of the Book of Proverbs. It 
is remarkable that Osiris is the only one of the 
deities of the land who is directly mentioned, and 
that the word “God ” is often used alone; and it 
is important to notice, that if, as is generally 
agreed, Phat-hotp was the eldest son of the reign. 
ing monarch Assa, his father must have lived to 
the age of not less than 130 years, as Ptah-hotp 
states his own age at the time he wrote this 
document was110 years. We have thus important 
evidence of the continuance within the historic 
period of the great age attributed in Holy Scrip. 
ture to the early patriarchs. Mr. Poole further 
stated, that this king Assa was supposed to be 
either a very early Memphite king of the third 
dynasty, or a Shepherd king of the fifteenth 
dynasty, who also reigned at Memphis : this latter 
view Mr. Poole himself holds, believing this king 
to be the same as Manetho’s Assis.—Mr. Hogg read 
a paper, in which he called the attention of the 
Society to the remarkable discovery by Dr. Charles 
A.F. Pertz, of the fragments of the Annals of Gra- 
nius Licinianus upon a palimpsest recently brought 
from Egypt, and now in the British Museum. 
The MS. is on vellum, and contains a portion of 
some of the Homilies of St. Chrysostom; and 
under this writing, two other writings of a much 
earlier period. One of these is of the tifth century, 
and exhibits parts of a Latin Grammar by an un- 
known writer; the other contains fragments of 
the Annals of Licinianus, written in capital or 
square letters, as the editor supposes, of the second 
or third century. The portion hitherto made out, 
appears to extend from a.v.c. 509 to a.v.c, 676. 


Roya InstitvTi0n.— April 237d.—His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., F.R.S., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Colonel Henry James, R.E., 
F.R.S., “On the Geodetic Operations of the Ord- 
nance Survey.” The geodetic operations of the 
survey include the triangulation and levelling, 
which extends over the whole United Kingdom, 
the measurement of arcs of meridians, and the 
determination of the figure, dimensions, and mean 
specific gravity of the earth. The especial object 
for which these operations are required was first 
described, and then the methods employed in per- 
forming them were briefly sketched. The triangu- 
lation consists, first, of a primary series of tri- 
angles, the sides of which are, some of them, up- 
wards of one hundred miles in length, and the 
stations of which are placed on the highest moun- 
tains, such, for example, as Snowdon, in Wales, 
Sca Fell, in Cumberland, and Slieve Donard, in 
the county of Down, in Ireland: the sides of this 
triangle are each upwards of one hundred miles 
long. This great triangulation extends over the 
United Kingdom ;—a series of stations are then 
selected to form a secondary triangulation, the 
sides of which are from ten to fifteen miles long; 
and again, another series of stations are selected 
to form the minor or tertiary triangulation, the 
sides of which are about three-quarters of a mile 
in length, and thus the whole country is covered 
with a connected network of triangles, to form 
the basis of the detailed survey which is now in 
progress. Upon the accuracy with which this 
portion of the work is executed mainly depends 
the character of the national survey for accuracy 
in its most important features. The minor tri- 
angulation is that which is immediately used for 
the detailed survey: the field surveyors actually 
measure the length of each side with their chains, 
and cross lines are also measured within the tri- 
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angles. As the length of each side is previously 
known, the correctness with which the surveyors 
perform their work is tested in the office, and ac- 
curacy insured in every part. The establishment 
of a general triangulation also enables the engineer 
to employ large numbers of surveyors at the same 
time, and without any fear of the work being dis- 
torted in any direction, as every object on the 

und must, under this arrangement, be accu- 
rately represented in its true relative position to 
all others, however distant they may be. Thus 
the houses represented on a plan of a parish in 
the centre of the kingdom are not only in their 
correct relative position to the houses in their 
neighbourhood, but also to every other house, 
whether in Caithness or Cornwall. The levels on 
the plans are all given with reference to the mean 
tide-level at Liverpool, or the line above and below 
which the tide rises and falls. Lines of levels from 
this datum have been carried through all parts of 
the country ; and thus the levels also are in correct 
relation to each other, however distant the points 
may be which are compared. The curious circum- 
stance was adverted to, that the levelling taken in 
Ireland, connecting the mean tide-level at a series 
of stations all round the coast, seemed to establish 
the fact, that the plane of the mean tide-level was 
inclined from N.W. to S.E., and was three feet 
higher on the coast of Donegal than on the coast 
of Wexford. The speaker was not able to offer 
any other possible explanation for this than that 
of the impinging of the warm water of the Gulf 
Stream upon the north-west coast of Ireland, and 


perature. In the actual measurement of the 
bases, these bars were ranged in‘a_ perfectly 
straight and horizontal line, and to prevent any 
possible disturbance in the position of the first- 
laid bars, they were separated by an interval of 
six inches, the interval itself being measured with 
a double microscope, the foci of the microscopes 
being exactly at six inches apart, and their in- 
variability secured by the bars connecting the 
two, being made to compensate each other’s ex- 
pansion, in the same way that the 10-feet bars 
are compensated. A central microscope between 
the two described, serves as a pivot for reversing 
them, and also for the purpose of establishing 
fixed points on the ground, as points of reference 
in the remeasurements taken. Sir John Herschel 
and Mr. Babbage were present when 500 feet of 
the base at Lough Foyle were remeasured, and 
the error amounted to only a third (by estima- 
tion) of the breadth of the very finest dot which 
could be made with the point of a needle. We 
have thus an assurance of the extreme accuracy 
with which the two bases, one on Salisbury Plain, 
the other on the shores of Lough Foyle, in the 
north of Ireland, each about seven miles long, 
were measured. These base lines may, in fact, be 
described as air-lines drawn from the fine dot at 
one extremity to that of the other. Having 
established an accurate base, the next operation is 
| to establish some trigonometrical stations to form 
triangles with it; and then, by means of a theo- 
dolite, the centre of which is accurately adjusted 
over the dots at the extremities of the base, 





he offered this as a mere conjecture. [A set of the | measuring the angles between the stations, the 


Ordnance plans, as now produced, were exhibited 
at the meeting. They consist of: 1. Plans of 


Towns, on the x3,th scale, or 42 feet to an inch; 
2. Plans of Parishes, on the sxyqth scale, or 25° 
inches to a mile, or one square inch to one acre ; 
3. Plans of Counties, on the scale of 6 inches to a 
mile; 4. Map of the Kingdom, on the scale of 
linch toa mile. All the plans which are drawn 


on the larger scales are reduced by photography 
to the smaller, and at a very trifling cost, and, as 
compared with all former methods of reduction, 
with marvellous rapidity. This method of accu- 
rately reducing plans was first introduced by 
Colonel James, and will effect a very great saving 
in the cost of the survey. The plans of the 
parishes are zincographed, but all the others are 
engraved on copper.| The methods employed for 
conducting the geodetic operations were then 
described. The first consideration is the obtain- 
ing an accurate standard of length: the Ordnance 
standard of length is a bar of iron, on which 
the length of ten feet, as derived from the old 
Parliamentary standard-yard, was set off. But 
this standard yard having been destroyed in the 
fire which consumed the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, a new standard has been constructed, by 
a commission, of which the Astronomer-Royal, 
and Mr. Sheepshanks and Mr. Baily were mem- 
bers. The superintendent of the survey had 
therefore to ascertain the length of the Ordnance 
standard in terms of the new standard of length ; 
and for this purpose he had an intermediate 
standard constructed on which 3} lengths of the 
standard yard were set off, and the 10 feet thus 
derived compared with the original 10-feet Ord- 
nance standard. From the comparisons made 
between these, we have a proof of the accuracy 
with which the national standard of length has 
been restored ; the difference would not, in fact, 
amount to more than the th of an inch in a 
mile. With the 10 foot standard for reference, 
the late General Colby, who for many years so 
ably superintended the survey, designed his Com- 
pensation Bars, for the measurement of the base 
lines for the triangulation. General Colby, avail- 


ing himself of the known unequal expansion of 


brass and iron, combined bars: of these metals in 
the base-measuring apparatus, in such a way as 
to preserve the distance between two points on 

e tongues connecting the bars, at a constant 
distance of 10 feet, under every change of tem- 


| data are obtained for computing the length of 
the sides of the triangles. The sides of the 
| triangles thus obtained become new bases, from 
| which the length of the sides of other trian- 
| gles are in like manner computed; and in this 
| way the exact length of every line in the great 
| network of the triangulation is accurately known. 
| Of the accuracy with which the angles were taken, 
we have, first, the proof by the summation of the 
angles in each triangle: and secondly, the proof 
arising from a comparison of the computed length 
of one base, as derived from the angular measure- 
ments, and the actual length from the linear 
measurements. The difference between the com- 
puted length of the Lough Foyle base, through 
the triangles extending from it to Salisbury Plain, 
a distance of 360 miles, and the actual measured 
length, was five inches. But as this error could 
not be attributed to one base rather than the 
other, a mean base was established by a correction 
to each in the proportion of the square roots of 
their lengths, so that computing from the mean 
base, the measured bases have apparent differences 
of + or — 2} inches. Three other bases were 
measured with Ramsden’s 100-feet steel chains, 
one on Hounslow Heath, another at Misterton 
Car, near Doncaster, and the third at Belhelvie, 
near Aberdeen ; and the measured lengths of these 
bases, differed in no instance 3 inches from the 
lengths as computed from the mean base. The 
observed angles have also been so corrected as to 
render the triangulation consistent in every part ; 
and the result is, that taking any side of any 
triangle as a base, and computing in any way 
through the triangulation, the same length will 
be reproduced. The triangulation may, therefore, 
be said to be perfect in every respect. The lati- 
tudes of 32 of the principal stations were observed 
with Ramsden’s g:reat zenith sector, which was. 
afterwards burnt in the great fire at the Tower, 
and with Airy’s zenith sector, which was made 
expressly for the survey. If the figure of the 
earth be first supposed to be a sphere, it is obvious 
that the length of every degree of latitude would 
be equal, and that when the length of a certain 
number of degrees of latitude is accurately known, 
we have all that is required to compute the length 
of the 360 degrees of a great circle of the earth, 
and of the length of its diameter; but if the 
figure of the earth is not a sphere, but a spheroid 
compressed at the poles, then the length of each 


degree as measured. towards. the poles will be un- 
equal and continually increasing, and this is found 
from observation to be the actual fact. Thus, for 
example, the length of a degree in the parallel of 
Edinburgh is 100 yards longer than a degree at 
Southampton ; and in the Shetland Islands, it is 
200 yards longer; and from a knowledge of the 
length of the several portions of arcs of meridians 
measured in this and other countries, the true 
figure and dimensions of the earth are known. 
The elements of the spheroid which ‘most nearly 
represent all the distances and latitudes, are— 
polar diameter, 7,899°5 miles; equatorial, 7,926°5 
miles ; ellipticity, The elements of: the 
spheroid, given in Airy’s ‘ Figure of the Earth,’ 
are—polar diameter, 7,899°1 miles; equatorial, 
7,925°6 miles; ellipticity, 5},°3. Our most recent 
determination, therefore, slightly increases the 
ellipticity, and we increase the equatorial diameter 
of the earth by about one mile. One of the chief 
difficulties which is encountered in the investiga- 
tion of the figure of the earth, arises from the local 
attraction at the stations at which the observa- 
tions for latitude are taken, in consequence of the 
irregular distribution of the masses of matter in 
the mountains or hills near the stations, or the 
unequal density of the matter beneath the surface 
of the earth: thus, for example, when observations 
are taken on the north end of the hill at Dunnose, 
in the Isle of Wight, and also at the south end, 
the great mass of the hill being between the two 
stations, the difference of latitude is found to be 
greater than is due to the actual distance between 
the stations; and this, because the attraction of 
the mass of the hill has drawn the plumb-line in 
each case towards it, and made the celestial are 
greater than the geodetic. The detailed survey of 
Edinburghshire having been published with thecon- 
tours, or zones of equal altitude, engraved on the 
plans, and thus furnishing accurate information as 
to the relief of the ground, the superintendent of 
the survey undertook, in 1854, to investigate the 
amount of the local attraction at Arthur’s Seat ; 
and this the more readily, as it would furnish the 
data for computing the mean density of the earth 
itself. Observations for latitude were taken at the 
north and south ends of the mountain, and also on 
the summit, and the geological structure and 
specific gravity of the rocks composing it ascer- 
tained. The attraction of the mountain was 
computed, by supposing it divided into a number 
of vertical prisms, and summing their separate 
attraction, resolved into the direction of the me- 
ridian. The attraction of each prism is, according 
to the known laws of gravitation, proportioned to 
the mass, and inversely proportioned to the square 
of its distance ; similarly, the attraction of the 
earth is in proportion to its mass, and inversely as 
the square of the distance from the centre, the 
ratio of these attractions is equal to the tangent 
of the angle of deflection. This will be obvious 
from the inspection of a diagram, on which the 
attraction of the earth is represented by a vertical 
line, and the attraction of the mountain by a short 
line drawn at right angles to it, showing the extent 
to which the plumb-line is deflected or drawn to- 
wards the mountain. Then, if the mountain be 
assumed to be of the same specific gravity as the 
earth, the computed deflection at the south end, 
"4:2; north end, "3°8; or the whole disturbance, 
‘80; but the observed sum of the deflections, that 
is, the excess of the celestial arc above the geodetic 
are, was found to be only 4°07, or little more than 
half what it would have been had the earth: and 
mountain been of the same specific gravity; and 
consequently the earth must be of nearly double 
the specific gravity of the mountain. The specific 
gravity of the mountain was ascertained to be 
2°75, and therefore as 4°07 : 8°0 : : 2°75=5'45 the 
mean density of the earth ; by employing the full 
number of decimals, we have 5°316 as the mean 
density of the earth. From similar observations 
at Schehallien Mountain, Hutton derived the 
mean density = 5°0. From experiments on the 
attraction of ‘balls, Cavendish obtained, 5°44; 
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Baily, 5°67 ; Reich, 5°44. The Astronomer-Royal, 
from experiments with pendulums on the sur- 
face of the earth, and at a great depth, obtained 
6°55, Colonel James concluded his address by 
saying :— I have endeavoured to give what may 
be called a mere outline sketch of th> geodetic 
operations of the survey. A full account of all 
these operations, and of the very intricate and 
laborious computations which have been made, has 
just been published. This account has ‘been drawn 
up by Capt. Alex. Clark, R.E., who is employed 
with me on the survey, and I must refer all those 
who desire to have more precise information on 
these subjects to it. But I trust it will be under- 
stood, from what I have said, how necessary and 
important these operations are for the execution 
of a survey with that perfect accuracy which the 
nation has a right to expect from the officers en- 
trusted with its execution ; and that we have, at 
the same time, contributed data for determining 
the exact figure, dimensions, and specific gravity 
of the earth, which form the only units of measure 
for estimating the distances, the size, and the 
specific gravity of all the heavenly bodies which 
surround us.” [The standard of length, and the 
compensation-bars used in the measurement of the 
bases, were exhibited in the lecture-room and de- 
scribed, and a series of diagrams were referred to 
in the course of the lecture. | 


Society oF Arts.— May 12th.— William 
Brown, Esq., M.P., in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were elected Members of the Society : 
—Messrs. Charles Baylis, James Heywood, Richard 
Quain, M.D., William Henry Watts. The paper 
read was “On Canada—its Productions and Re- 
sources.” By Professor John Wilson. A discus- 
sion ensued in which Messrs. P. S. Simmonds, G. 
F. Wilson, F.R.S., Sir Cusack Roney, and the 
Chairman took part. 

May 19th.—J. Griffith Frith, Esq., in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members:— 
Messrs. J. S. Crawley, and G. O. Cutler. The 
paper read was “On the English Settlement of 
the Hill Regions of India,” by Mr. Hyde Clarke. 
From the moment that the first English con- 
quests were made in India, the question had 
naturally been entertained of the extension of 
English population in that country, but most 
Indian statesmen had on various grounds dis- 
couraged the settlement of Englishmen there. 
The proposition to connect Calcutta with the hill 
sanitaria, had been made before the recent re- 
volt, and a committee of the House of Commons 
was now occupied with the question, and it was 
collecting evidence upon it. The hills had been 
first resorted to as places of occasional retire- 
ment from the tropical heats; then a few 
wealthy invalids sought relief, and the advan- 
tages of the climate being acknowledged, the 
Indian Government established sanitaria, and 
thereby laid the foundation of that system of per- 
manent English settlement now in progress, and 
which it was the object of the author to promote. 
The causes which had impeded English settle- 
ment in India had been—Ist. The expense of 
transit; 2nd. Climate; 3rd. Legislative prohi- 
bitions; 4th. The imperfections of the govern- 
mental system, and the indifference or hostility of 
the administration. The author was of opinion 
that the English element was the chief one in the 
advancement of India. The improved state of the 
commerce (of which statistics were given in the 
paper) was entirely owing to English influence. 
This influence would be increased by encouraging 
the settlement of English there, for which the 
hill country would be most available. A dis- 
cussion ensued, in which Messrs. Theobald, P. L. 


Simmonds, Capt. Henderson, and the Chairman 
took part. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL AssoctaTion,—May 12th.— 
Nath. Gould, Esq., F.LA., V.P., in the chair. 
Gordon M. Hills, Esq., of the Adelphi; Ambrose 


were elected Associates. 


Wyseman relating to Lambeth doctors.” 


prevailed at any other place. 


was a small ampulla, with a white glaze. 


paper “On Atoms and Equivalents.” 








Boyson, Esq., of Newington Place; R. Horman | was equivalent to three atoms of hydrogen, ings. 
Fisher, jun., Esq., of James Street; and 8. Shep- | much as it was capable of being substituted fo, 
pard Scott, Esq., of Kensington-Park Gardens, | three atoms of hydrogen. Whence it followed, 
Mr. Wills exhibited a| that the same element not unfrequently haq 
small bronze eagle, said to have been found off} more than one equivalent, as was the cas 
Queenhithe; it was of rude workmanship, and | with iron, tin, platinum, &c. 
like Early Etruscan. Mr. Gunston produced a} the basicity of compound radicals, it was 
brass medalet of Sanctus Claudius, with full| observable that the equivalency as regards 
mitred bust, having on the reverse the celestial | hydrogen increased numerically with the re. 
choir. Mr. Elliott exhibited a Roman intaglio, d 
set in a gold ring, representing the Imperial | from the original compound. In this way marsh 
Eagle, with a tropeum on either side. It was | gas yielded the radicals methyl, methylene, for. 
probably wrought to commemorate a conquest. | myl, and carbon, which were mono-, bi., tri-, and 
Mr. Fitch also sent a Roman intaglio found at | quadri-basic respectively. Professor Brodie and 
Felixstowe, in Suffolk, the device being a satyr| Dr. Williamson supported the author’s views, 
wearing a petasus, and holding a poppy-head and | Drs. Nord, Frankland, Gladstone, and Miller raised 
wheat-ear in the right hand, and the pedum, or | objections, particularly in reference to the first part 
shepherd’s crook, in the left, with a panther’s skin | of the paper. 
thrown round the arm. Dr. Lee > before the 
meeting a MS. “List of such doctors as are 
Lens have been advocates in the Court|  ANTIQUARTES.—May 13th.—John Bruce, Esq,, 
of Arches, taken from the treasurer’s book; | V-P.,in the chair. Captain Von Diirrich, of the 
to which is prefixed a letter of Sir Robert | Wurtemberg Engineers, was ballotted for and 
This | elected Honorary Fellow. The following gentle. 
letter is addressed to Archbishop Sancroft, dated | men were severally ballotted for and elected 
Jan. 28, 1678, and intimates the resistance : 
offered by the advocates to the admission of | Esq., M.D., C. D. E. Fortnum, Esq., Rev. KE. E. 
a Dr. John St. John, created by his grace, | Estcourt, M.A., and Spenser Hall, Esq. The 
and holding the archbishop’s fiat’ for admit- | Director, by permission of the Bishop of Durham, 
The two senior advocates, however, | exhibited anoriginal brass seal, of pointed oval form, 
refused to present him, alleging that no instance | With the inscription, “ W.DEI.GRA.DVNELMS’Ers.” 
had occurred of the admission of any advocate who | The only bishops the initial of whose name 
had not previously studied at Oxford or Cam- | }8 W., are Walter Skirlaw, 1389-1405; Mtoe 
The archbishop persisted in his right, | Dudley, 1476-1483; William Sever, 1502-1507. 
Dr. St. John was admitted, but by no presentation ; From the style _of the work, it is probably 
nor would any proctor employ him in any cause; | of the time of William Dudley ; it differs, how. 
nor any judge appoint him a surrogate, though he | ever, from the seals of that bishop engraved in 
resided in the Commons for upwards of two years. Surtees. The Director also exhibited three leaden 
Neitherwas he admitted to Commons. Mr. Lepard | matrices of seals in the British Museum, probably 
sent drawings and a notice of four brazen columns, contemporary forgeries of episcopal seals of the 
which stand before the Exchange at Bristol, on twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as they have not 
which, by the laying on of hands, bargains are con- the usual finish and execution of prelatical seals, 
cluded. ‘The histories of Bristol give no account | The Rev. Frederic G. Lee exhibited a silver 
of them, or the practice connected with them, and | Plaque, stamped with a rude figure of a saint or 
it would be curious to know whether such custom | ecclesiastic; it is supposed to have been the 
Mr. Adey Repton | ornament of a Saxon book-cover, or a portion of 
sent a very interesting paper on the introduction | 8% ancient pax. The Rev. S. W. King, of Sax- 
of the strawberry-leaf into architectural orna- | lingham, near Norwich, exhibited a sketch of a 
mentation, and could not trace an example earlier | Roman kiln, recently discovered at Hedenham, 
than the time of Edward III. Mr. Barnes exhi- | near Bungay ; and Mr. B. B.Woodward, B.A., read 
bited some antiquities, lately procured by him at | 4 letter he had received from G. Baker, Esq., 
Ancient Babylon, the most interesting of which of Bungay, describing it. Mr. W. B. Woodward 
Mr, | also read a paper entitled “Illustrations of the 
Syer Cuming read a paper on “ Ancient Spindles,” | Domesday of Winchester” (the MS. of which is 
and exhibited specimens of whorls and other por- | in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries), 
i i arious pla d periods. 
bop hapa dob: 15th, ag Playfair, | streets, &c., as described in that record, Only 
C.B., President, in thechair. Messrs. T. Thomas, | two of the streets now bear the names they had 
J. Thomson, and J, Hindle were elected Fellows. | When the surveys contained in this MS. were 
Dr. Colling, Hon. Sec., read the first part of a made — Minster Street and Colebrook Street. 
Starting Other maps and views of Winchester were also 
from the consideration that 1 part of hydrogen | exhibited, for the sake of elucidating the topo- 
united with 35°5 parts of chlorine to form hydro- | gtaphy of that ancient city. 
chloric acid, and with 4°7 parts of nitrogen to form 
ammonia, tlhe author inquired why the number 
35°5 was adopted for the atomic weight of chlorine, 
and the number 4°7 rejected for that of nitrogen. 
Passing thence to oxygen, he contended that every 
argument which induced chemists to represent bag Institution, 3 p.m.—(J. P. Lacaita, Esq., On 
the atomic weight of nitrogen by the number : sa 
14 should also induce them to represent the Wnts tics prcte ioe ee ir Gal denahilg, nd pur” 
atomic weight of oxygen by the number 16; and , 
that if the formula of ammonia were HN, that 
of water must be H,O. Dr. Hofmann and Dr. various Races of Men.) 
Williamson spoke in support of the author’s views. ripe ere 8 p.m. 
‘ay 6th—Dr. Miller, Vice-President, in the woe the ae 
chair, Messrs. R. Johnsop, 8S. Stoikoiwitsch, Choamieal, ‘pail. ; Kynaston, Ga tae Commne. 
i i i ion an s lock Ash ©1 
etre : Wie ak te eg PnP sod 2. Mr. Guthrie, On Nitrite of Amyl and its deriva- 
Associate. The reading of Mr. Odling’s Was | priday.— m. 
resumed. The caller showed aot wean Te Londen a4 eee ee 
the idea of equivalency was based upon the idea 
of substitution, and that the atomic weights of | Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
different elements did not necessarily pas sec i Song ml Bay ge Me Rag 
with their equivalents, Thus an atom of bismuth Man.) 


In reference to 


traction of each successive atom of hydrogen 


Fellows :—The Rev. R. B. Mathews, John Cockle, 


and exhibited a map of that city, showing the 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Philographic, 8 p.m. 

e History of Italy during the Middle Ages.) 


ticularly on the Form of the Anterior Nasal Aper- 
ture, as a means of assisting in distinguishing the 


Philological, 8 p.m. 


tives.) 


Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Professor Tyndall, On 
the Mer de Glace.) 
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~- BOTANICAL WORKS. 


THE ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR OF THE 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M -D., F.R.S. 
(Part VI. now ready. 
ce per part, £1 11s. 6d. coloured; #1 1s. plain. 
~ Part V., concluding boas nearly ready. 


THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &. 
In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. 
Royal 4to. Price 12 12s. coloured; £8 15s. plain. 


3. 
THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS ; 

Or, Botany of the ‘antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery 
Ships Erebus and Terror, in the Years 1839-43, under 
the command of Captain Sir J. C. ROSS, F.R.S. By 
Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Published under the authority 
of the — Commissioners of the Admiralty. With 
200 Plate: 

cannons 4to,price £10 15s. coloured; #7 10s. plain. 


4, 
THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA : 


Being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently dis- 
covered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates by 
W. Fitch. 


Imperial folio. Price €3 16s. 


5. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, 

Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim under 
the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and 
Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 
Coloured Plates and an Illuminated Title-page by 
Fitch. 


Folio. Price £5 5s. 


LovELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUS- 
TACEA ; comprising a Familiar and Technical Account of the 
Crustaceans inhabiting the British Isles. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. 
With twenty coloured plates. Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 
“One of the most comprehensive of the many useful handbooks 
ach in this series ; short descriptions of 400 species being given, 
figures, more or less characteristic, of 96; some of them now 
dguead for the ip soe: No pains have been spared to render this 
work as comple anual as possible, and the author has succeeded 
in laying before the arate an almost complete picture of the Crus- 
a of the seas around Britain and the Channel Islands.”—Natura. 
History Review. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


YNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Compiled from Professor Harvey’s ‘Phycologia Britannica.’ 
Foolscap, 220 pages, price 5s. 
“To accompany the ‘ Atlas,’ an Abstract of the Text of the ‘ Phy- 
cologia’ has been penton a separa volume, under the title of 
the ‘Synopsis of British 8 d 's of the ‘ Atlas’ 
this ‘ Synopsis’ will of course be RR a but we would also 
recommend it even to those who possess the ‘ Phycologia. ’ Its small 
size renders it a convenient pocket-volume, and Dr. Harvey has a 
Ha the Appendix a new arrangement of the British Rhodospe 





























HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—THE FIFTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS is now open 

at No. 1, New Coventry Street, Piccadilly.—Daily from 10 till 6, admis- 
sion 1s, Evenings from 7 till 10 ; admission 6d. 

N.B, The Exhibition will not bs open to the Public on the evening 


of Tuesday next, in consequence of the ordinary Meeting of the 
Society. 


AILS FOR SWEDEN.—The Mail Steam 
Packets, under Contract with the Swedish Government, 
having re-commenced their voyages between Grimsby = | Gottenburg, 
Mails for conveyance by those Packets will be made up at this Office 
on the Evening of ‘every Friday, until further * notice. ae 
All Letters and N d to ‘g and U: 
will be forwarded by these Packets, unless directed to be otherwise 
sent ; but Letters and Newspapers for other parts of Sweden, yt 
to be transmitted by these kets, must be specially addressed ‘ 
Grimsby,” or “ By Sw acket.”” 
By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, 25th May, 1858. 











SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1831. 
Incorporated by Royal Charters and Special Act of Parliament. 
HE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this —— — held at 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURAN' oh COMPAR Y? 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LO. 
Iystrrutep 1 
DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy- -Chairman, 

Thomas George Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 

James C. C. Bell ne | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 

James Brand, i 
Charles Cave, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. | 
Henry Davidson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. 


SECURITY.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not exceed 
£3,000,000. The Investments are nearly él £00,000, in addition to 
upwards of £600,000, for which the shareh ponsible, and 

income is oe £120,000 per annum. 

PRO! ur-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policles every fifth year. The next a paige will be 
made i “ 1861, and persons who now effect insurances will participate 
rateably. 

BONUS.—The additions to pincers have been from £1 10s. to 
£63 16s. per cent. on the original s insured. 

a .—Upwards of £1,250,000 00 has been paid to claimants under 

icies. 
veut for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above ; 
at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of ‘the agents 


throughout the kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 








on 4th MAY, 1858, THOMAS SCOTT AN IN, Esq., W.S., in the 
Chair. 


From the Report which was read, it appeared that during the year 
ending Ist March last, 470 Policies were issued. The Sums thereby 
Assured amounted to £213,970, and the Annual Premiums thereon to 
£7,033. 
The following was the position of the cas at Ist March, 1858 :— 
Amount of ee Assurances 144 
Revenue . 


Copies of the Report may now y te had at the Head Office, or from 
any of the Society’s Agents. 
bee CHRISTIE, Manager. 
. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office—26, St. pon: ow Rag Edinburgh. 
Office in London—26, Poultry. 


ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


BEITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9, 
AND 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
1, Proxces Srreet, Bank, Lonpon. 
MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Number of Policies issued, upwards of 11,000. 

Annual Income from Premiums (exclusive of interest on invest- 
ments), upwards of £84,000. 

The age of the assured in every case admitted in the policy, satisfac- 
tory evidence thereof being required before the policy is issued. 

Every description of Life A business with or 
without participation in profits. 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 





ANK OF DEPOSIT. Established a.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 

Parties desirous of InvestiInc Moyry are requested to examine the 
Plan of the Bank or Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be 
obtained with ample security. 

The Interest is payable in ane and July. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on applicacion. 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
INVESTED FUNDSJEXCEED ONE MILLION STERLING. 
1856. 
£222,000 .. Fire Premiums 
72,780 .. Life . 
17,338 .. Life Annuities . Increase.... 
820,000 .. Accumulated Funds 1 088 000 Increase... . 
Prompectuses and Forms of Proposal to be had on application. 
The income of the Company now exceeds £450,000 a year, 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with four compartments ; 
DESPATCH-BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING CASES, TRAVEL- 
LING BAGS, with square opening; and 500 other Articles for 
travelling. By post for two stamps. 
J. W.and T. ALLEN, Manathorgrens of PORTABLE BARRACK- 

ROOM FURN ITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 

(See separate Catalogue).—18 and 22, Strand. 
-NUT -FIBRE 


C OCOA 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 


Prize Medals awarded :—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post free. 
Warehouse: 42, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Increase.... 
Increase.... 3 
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Without Profits. With Profits. 
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“ DAYS OF GRACE.” 


By the regulations of each of these Societies. thirty days’ grace are 
allowed for payment of renewal premiums, and in order to prevent 


the possibility of any doubt in regard to this important matter, an 


in accordance with the views of Professor Agardh, together with ¢ the endorsement is now being made upon every policy to the effect, that 


titles of those aie iy whose names have been altered.” 
Natura History Revi 


Lovell Reeve, 3, “Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


\ 


if death occur at any time during such days of grace, the amount 
| assured will be paid, less the premium due. 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st D 





her, 185) 





856, 
overnment and other securities. Annual ‘Income, upwards of £136,000. 


ted to £593,930 88. 9d., 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
UsEp IN THE Royal Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tse Fovest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is now uni- 
versally known as the only Article that can be depended upon 
for the GROWTH, RESTORATION, and for IMPROVING and BEAU- 
TIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR, proved beyond question by its suc- 
ce results for more than Half a Century past. It prevents Hair 
from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak Hair, cleanses it 
m hoa and Dandriff, and makes it beautifully Soft, Pliable, and 
Glossy. Its tgs in cases of Baldness i is Leroy iy active, and in 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, t in 
its stimulative operation. For CH LDREN it is ially recom- 
mended as forming the basis of a BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR.— 
Price 3s. 6d. aud 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d. ; 
and double that size, ‘ls. 
CAUTION.—On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the words “ ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL,” &c., in wxere letters, and their signature, 
“A. ROWLAND and SONS,” in red in 


Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, which 


has mom acquired such universal celebrity, is sanctioned and 
ded by 








Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., CHAIRMAN. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esa., DEPUTY CHAIRMAN. 


Invalid Lives.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


_ _ Accomm: 
is for Life, 


odation in Loan Transactions.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged onthe balance. Such arrange- 


ment is equivalent to an immediate advance uf 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having 
recourse to the 1 





during the currency of the Loan, 


of procuring Sureties, or assigning, and thereby parting with his Policy, 
irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
Praag transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
e outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 
Loans are granted likewise on real and personal Securities. 


Advantage of Insuring 
pate to a greater extent than if delayed after that period. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resid 


before 31st December, 1858,—Policies effected before this date will partici- 





t Director, 


8, WATERLOO PLACE, Patt Mau, Lonpon, S.W. 


(By Order) 


E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


‘ 





BERZELIUS, BARON FOUQUIER, PROFESSOR PEREIRA, F.R.S., DR. MILLER, 
¥.R.S., DR. SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S., DR. HASSALL, 
DR. LETHEBY, DR. GRANVILLE, . RS., 
And innumerable other eminent Physicians and scientifie Chemists, 
of E ; for its invariable purity, uniform strengths 
= efficacy, entire freedom from nauseous flavour and after-taste, 
ved therapeutic superiority over the Pale or Yellow Oil, 
pal ing disease pe restoring health much more rapidly than any - 
other kind. 





Sold onty in Imrrrrax Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quargs, 9s. ; 
eapsuled and labelled with Dr. De Joncn’s stamp and signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, 

acertain and effectual remedy for Diseases of the Skin, Ring- 

urvy, Leprosy, Jaundi a, oF 's-evil, Sore 

Heads, and the most inveterate Skin Diseases to iors the human 
race is subject cannot be treated with a more certain, and speedy 

para = for tl their cure than Holloway’ ‘3 Ointment i saa one Rees act 
on the and the blood, 

that those diseases are quickly eradicated from “ty system, and a 

lasting cure obtained. These sovereign remedies are equally efficacious 
in curing tumours, burns, scalds, glandular swellings, ences wounds, 

contracted and stiff joints. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; and at 
Professor HOLLOW AY’S Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





[May 29, *58 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, 


ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


PUBLICATION, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 
307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





THE following List of Books lately added will show that every Work of interest is immediately taken, 
the demand :— 


Hugh Miller’s Cruise of the Betsey. 
Oxford Essays, 

Domestic ree of Scotland. 
Yule’s ey eat Ava, 


rimley’s Essays. 
Ellis’s Friends at their own Fire-sides. 
orne. By Anthony Trollope. 
Eo World and his mi By Lady Bulwer Lytton. 


‘iss Sew 

Baston and its Tahaan, By L. E. 

Heckington. re. 

Intellectual Education. Shirreff. 
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